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| the wisest but the most beloved and honoured Mentor 

DR. ARNOLD. | of his generation. Apostrophising him, each of his 
—. | pupils might have averred as truly as ever did Pope to 

HE reputation of Dr. Arnold is something loftier | Bolingbroke, ‘“‘ Thou wert my guide, philosopher, and 
and something worthier than that of the ripe | friend.” He was as gracious as a companion as he was 
scholar who edited Thucydides. It is heyond even |a resolute organiser, and a strict disciplinarian. As 
that of the lumi- clearly as any man 
nous historian of who ever lived, he 
ancient Rome, knew perfectly 
whose serenely well how to com- 
balanced judgment bine the swaviter in 
at first doubted, but mode with the 
eventually revered fortiter in re in the 
the daring scepti- genial governance 
cism of Niebuhr. of those who had 
Its exceptional the happy fortune 
claim upon the of being com- 
world’s remem- mitted to his care. 
brance is this, that His sympathies 
it is the fair fame were theirs quite 
of one whose equally in the 
eminence remains school-room and 
to the present in the play-ground. 


moment unrivalled His supervision 
was as keenly in- 


(pen en nergarm 4 j 
and benignant in- terested in watch- 
structor of the sons ahs ing their athletic 


struggles in a 
> match at football, 
- as in noting their 
intellectual com- 
petition when 
tracking out the 
hidden meaning of 
some complete 
sentence of Ais- 
chylus. According 
to his own show- 
ing, his personal 
ambition at the 
outset was exor- 
bitant. Secretly, 
in his own heart, 
he said, he aspired 
after the very 
highest successes ; 
regarding, at the 


of English gentle- 
men. As an annalist 
of antiquity and as 
a classical anno- 
tator he takes high 
rank among a crowd 
of competitors. But 
he has certainly 
never been sur- 
passed, as a good 
and a great School- 
master. His labours 
in the way of tuition | 
extended as nearly | 
a possible over an | 
Interval of more | 
than a quarter of a | 
century. Otherwise, 
for upwards of half 
his lifetime he 
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strove, to the ut- DR. ARNOLD. same time, three 
most of his power, (From an Engraving of the Portrait by Thomas Phillips, R.A. By permission of the Publisher, grand objects as 
to perfect his skill Mr. }. Ryman, Oxford.) alone worthy of 
a an adept in the ol nye ~ human considera- 


difficult science of education. During four years as a | tion—to be the ruler of a vast empire, to be the Prime 

ellow of Oriel, during nine years as a private tutor | Minister of a great kingdom, or to be the writer of 
at Laleham, and during fourteen as the Head Master | works destined to live in every age and every country. 
of Rugby, he built up his supreme repute as not only | “I should like to be aut Cesar aut nullus,” he wrote as 
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early as in 1823; adding, as he could well afford to do, 
even then, with an air of whimsical self-abasement, 
“and, as it is pretty well settled for me that I shall 
not be Cesar, I am quite content to live in peace as 
nullus.” Such was the estimation in which he was 
held among those who knew him best, and who there- 
fore had the most exalted opinion of his capabilities, 
that some among his more intimate friends, on first 
hearing of his nomination to the Head-mastership of 
Rugby, expressed their regret that a man fit to bea 
statesman should be employed in teaching schoolboys. 
That, however, after all, was nevertheless unquestion- 
ably his vocation. His religious zeal, his ardent 
patriotism, his eloquence, his scholarship, all found 
through that channel their readiest and aptest expres- 
sion. The cherished aspirations of his whole life, 
sublimated by the genius of Christianity, were akin to 
those articulated by Horace 1n the noble though Pagan 
utterance of the Secular Hymn— 
“ Di, probos mores docili juventa, 
Di, senectuti placide quietem, 
Romule genti date remque prolemque 
Et decus omne.” 


A premature close was brought to his useful and 
brilliant career. In the very summer heyday of his 
existence, when his mental and physical powers were 
alike apparently but just reaching their meridian he was 
with appalling suddenness snatched away in the very 


thick of his labours, although at the moment distant | 


by fully two revolutions of the earth round the sun 
from his completion of that forty-ninth year, which, 
according to his favourite sage, Aristotle, marks the 
acme of the human faculties. Virtually, however, the 
work he was especially appointed to do he had even 
then already accomplished. He had fulfilled the 
prediction uttered fourteen years previously by Dr. 
Hawkins, afterwards the Provost of Oriel, who in 
recommending him to the consideration of the 
Trustees of Rugby, as a candidate for the then vacant 
Head-mastership, had foretold that if Mr. Arnold were 
elected to that office he would ¢ the face of 
education all through the Public Schools of land. 
Beyond all the good work actually done by him during 
his energetic and earnest life time, the great Master 
has left behind him enduringly as his noblest achieve- 
ment the twofold and thoroughly concordant example 
of his career and his character. A manlier career 
and a loftier character no true born Englishman one 
might think need ever aspire to emulate. The career, 
in the mere record of it, is as inspiring as the character 
it reveals was certainly pure and elevated. 
Thomas Arnold, the seventh child and youngest son 
of William and Martha Arnold, was born on Saturday, 
the 13th June, 1795, at West Cowes, in the Isle of 
Wight. The family came originally from Lowestoft, 
in Suffolk, but had by that time for two generations 
been settled on the Medina Estuary. The father at 
the date just mentioned was acting officially at Cowes 
as the Collector of Customs. And it is especially 
worthy of note at once in his regard, remembering the 
abrupt termination of the noble life then commenced, 
that, nearly six years afterwards, on the 3rd of March, 





1801, he died quite suddenly from spasm of the heart. 
Among the few personal recollections of him treasured 
up afterwards by his distinguished son were two at 
least that are not unworthy of being commemorated, 
As nearly as possible midway between Arnold’s birth 
and his father’s dissolution, otherwise when the former 
was just barely three years old, he remembered 
receiving from his parent, in recompense of his 
precocious proficiency even then as a chronologist, a 
copy of Smollett’s ‘“‘ History of England” in reward 
for his accuracy in explaining, by name after name, 
certain pictures of events in the national annals anda 
series of portraits of the different sovereigns. Another, 
but a rather poignant recollection, was this, that upon 
the very Sunday evening before the sudden death of 
his father, the latter had made him, then a little 
creature of less than six, read aloud to him a sermon 
on the text ‘‘ Boast not thyself of To-morrow.” The 
education of Thomas Arnold, in truth, had begun 
betimes. "| His earliest instructor was his mother’s 
sister, Miss Frances Delafield, the beloved aunt who 
to the very last was one of the most honoured members 
of his home circle down to the date of her death at 
Laleham, in the November of 1836, at the venerable 
age of seventy-nine. Seated at her work-table at a 
period when other children would be busy with their 
toys, he would often amuse himself by the hour in 
fitting together a little puzzle map of England, know- 
ing each county by its shape, and readily enough 
arranging them all in their relative positions. In 1803, 
being then nearly eight years of age, he was sent to 
Warminster School in Wiltshire. The principal of the 
establishment was Dr. Griffiths and the assistant 
master, Mr. Lawes, with the latter of whom young 
Arnold long afterwards kept up friendly correspondence. 
There, at Warminster, the boy read for the first time 
Dr. Priestley’s ‘‘ Lectures on History,” and there still 
more notably he made his first friend, George Evelyn, 
whom he never saw after their separation from each 
other, in 1806, but the thought of whom he ever after- 
wards bore im his tender remembrance. It was in the 
year afterwatds—namely, in 1807, when Arnold’ was 
almost twelwe, that he was removed to Winchester. He 
enfered ¢hose halls of William of Wykeham as a Com- 
moner, but afterwards obtained a scholarship. There 
he remaimed for four years altogether, namely, until, in 
1811, the sixteenth anniversary of his birth was ap- 
proaching. Arnold’s career as a Wykehamist began 
under the Head-mastership of Dr. Goddard, who was 
chiefly notable for his tact in managing the boys, and 
ended under that of Dr. Gabell, mainly worthy of note 
for his remarkable skill in imparting instruction. It's 
curious to remember, in regard to Arnold at this period, 
that he was singularly shy and retiring, his manner 
being stiff even to formality—he who was afterwards s0 
noticeable for his simple and unaffected joyousness. 
As illustrating thus early another distinctive trait in his 
character, it is worthy of mention that the boyish 
friendships formed by him at Winchester were as last- 
ing as they were numerous. Already he had much ado 
even then to contend against a certain constitution 

sluggishness. Equally as boy and as man, he foun 
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an almost unconquerable reluctance to rise early, doing 
so to the last only with the greatest difficulty. It was 
during his stay at Winchester that he obtained among 
his schoolfellows the sobriquet of Poet Arnold, a title 
more discerningly awarded in this later generation, as 
by right, to Dr. Arnold’s eldest son, Matthew, one who 
has no less truly made good his claim to that high 
appellation than to eminent rank among the ablest 
critics and scholars of his day. The designation of 
Poet was awarded to Thomas Arnold by his brother 
Wykehamists, it may here be remarked by reason of 
his having produced a long octo-syllabic piece written 
in imitation of Scott’s ‘‘ Marmion,” and having especial 
reference to the heroic history of Simon de Montfort. 
Another even more daringly elaborate specimen of ver- 
sification had at a still earlier period been penned by 
him, ata time when he was scarcely seven years old, 
ajuvenile tragedy, to all appearance suggested, in the 
manner of it, by Home’s Douglas, entitled for the 
nonce, ‘‘ Piercy, Earl of Northumberland.” Notwith- 
standing these and other less ambitious attempts of a 
similar character, there can be little doubt of it that 
Armold’s powers from first to last were far more 
decidedly matter of fact than imaginative. Actual 
events rather than ideal incidents awakened his interest 
and absorbed his attention. From his childhood up- 
wards he was remarkable for his prodigious memory in 
regard to data alike in .matters of history and of geo- 
graphy. His reflections in reference to them, moreover, 
were wonderfully keen in their discernment, even when 
he was no more than fourteen. For a letter is extant, 
penned by him at that early period, in which the future 
annalist of Rome speaks of the Latin historians as, for 
the most part, either totally false or scandalously exag- 
gerated. He there evidences, moreover, a surprisingly 
precocious appreciation of the ‘“‘ modest, unaffected, 
and impartial narrations” of Herodotus, Xenophon, 
and—Thucydides. During his sojourn at Winchester, 
it is known that he twice read through Mitford’s “‘ His- 
tory of Greece ” and Gibbon’s “‘ Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire.” 

At sixteen Thomas Arnold went to the University of 
Oxford on the completion of his course of studies as a 
Wykehamist. He arrived there in the Lent Term of 
1811, having just been elected a scholar of Corpus 
Christi. The Presidency of that College was then held 
by Dr. Cooke with a grasp, if so strong a word could be 
applied to it, that was exceedingly gentle and relaxed. 

he foundation there was but small, consisting of 
twenty fellows, and twenty scholars, with four exhibi- 
toners, and a maximum of just six gentlemen com- 
moners. John Coleridge, who was afterwards raised 
to the Bench, was among the number of the under- 
graduates then at Corpus Christi, as was also John 
Keble, the author of “The Christian Year.” ~The 

ormer describes Arnold, as he first saw him, as, what 
of course he was, the merest boy in appearance. He 
pe however, so far advanced intellectually that he 
pot once placed in a senior lecture. His preference 
- ¢ historians and philosophers, and his compara- 

€ depreciation of the poets of antiquity, was already 


Clearly marked and boldly pronounced. It was achoice 








Once, and but once only, he 
competed for it, namely, in 1812, when he was dis- 
tanced by Henry Latham. His delight at this time, 
and in fact throughout life afterwards, was in Aristotle. 
The sayings of the Stagyrite were to him oracular. 
His affection for Thucydides then also began to manifest 
itself in earnest, inciting him at last to the compilation 
of a Lexicon Thucydideum, which, after making some 
progress with later on at Laleham, was, however, 
eventually abandoned. Next to Aristotle and to Thucy- 
dides, Herodotus was his favourite and companion. 

Vigorous and seemingly athletic as his tall frame 
became afterwards, Arnold as a stripling was light in 
form and delicate in appearance. He was fond of 
bathing and walking in the hours of relaxation, and 
loved above all things what he used to call a skirmish 
across the country. Asa member of the Attic Debating 
Society, the germ or nucleus out of which eventually 
came the more famous Union, he was noticeable only 
as a rather embarrassed speaker. In his theological 
studies he affected chiefly the Judicious Hooker, 
Isaac Barrow, and Jeremy Taylor. For a while he 
was sorely troubled and in a manner aghast in his 
bewilderment over the doctrine of the Trinity. In 
1814 Arnold, who was then nineteen, had his name 
placed in the first class in Litere Humaniores. At 
twenty, that is in 1815, he was elected a Fellow of 
Oriel College, in that same year, and in the year but 
one afterwards, 1817, gaining the Chancellor’s prize as 
both a Latin and English essayist. Conspicuous 
among the Fellows of Oriel about that period were 
Copleston and Davison, Whately and Keble, Hawkins 
and Hampden, Pusey and Newman, the last mentioned 
of whom in point of fact succeeded to Arnold’s vacant 
fellowship.. Four years elapsed, however, before Mr. 
Arnold, upon taking unto himself a_ wife, resigned that 
honourable position at his University. During those 
four years he divided his time between instructing his 
private pupils and reading himself voraciously and 
most discursively at first one and then another of the 
great Oxford libraries. Curiously enough, his style of 
writing at this stage of his life was starched and formal 
even to stiffness. His manner afterwards, in his pub- 
lished works, being, as the world knows, first of all so 
homely and in the end so vigorous! In the cultivation 
of his powers he then followed the same plan he was 
afterwards so fond of recounting to others—namely, that 
of mastering some one particular period—the Fifteenth 
Century being his own choice, and the text-book for it 
Philip de Comines. 

As a politician, Dr. Arnold used to say of himself 
emphatically that no man in England was less of a 
party man than he. In thus speaking, however, he 
would add, almost serio-comically, from a rather wistful 
sense of isolation, that it was perhaps thus with him 
from the simple circumstance that no party would own 
him! He had certainly gone through many phases 
before arriving at this exceptional independence. His 
boyhood was marked by what he came afterwards to 
regard as mere childish Jacobinism. In his youth he 
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indulged occasionally, as his MS. journal cf 1815 indi- 
cates, in fitful and sometimes eminently rhetorical 
bursts of Toryism. The subsequent development in 
his mind of broader and widening views did not pre- 
clude him from entertaining at last some very strong 
opinions as to the advisability of encouraging a more 
and more intimate association of Church and State, such 
as would alm»st have amounted, one might say, to their 
absolute identification. The profession selected for 
himself by Arnold was one that tended of course to 
foster ideas of this kind at once in his conscience and 
in his imagination. Towards the middle of his twenty- 
third year, on the 2oth December, 1818, he was 
ordained Deacon. During the following twelvemonth 
he contributed for the first time a paper of any import- 
arce to one of the leading periodicals. This was a 
review by him in the British Critic of Southey’s ‘‘ Wat 
Tyler.” It was not actually his first appearance in 
print, seeing that the English Prize Essay which he 
had delivered on the 7th June, 1815, in the Sheldonian 
theatre had been privately printed at Oxford in that 
same year, a thoughtful argument in which he expa- 
tiated on the “‘ Effects of Distant Colonisation on the 
Parent State.” The article just now referred to as 
having appeared in the British Critic for 1819, in regard 
to the ‘‘ Wat Tyler” of the then Poet Laureate, marked 
at any rate Arnold’s first emergence from academic 
seclusion, upon the beaten track of periodical literature. 
A second article from his hand in that same publication 
was produced in the following year, we mean his able 
eriticism on Cunningham’s “‘ De Rancé.”” That twelve- 
month, however, was rendered especially remarkable to 
him by his marriage on the 11th August, 1820, with the 
sister of Trevenen Penrose, one of his earliest school 
and college friends, Mary, the youngest daughter of the 
Rev. John Penrose, Rector of Fledborough in Notting- 
hamshire. A year before this, in 181g, he had settled 
down at Laleham, near Staines, thenceforth for nine 
y: ars together his well-loved place of residence. There, 
with his bride, his mother, his aunt, and his sister 
Susannah, he took up his abode in a home that thus 
continued to shelter all his nearest and dearest, for that 
happy interval, under the same roof-beams. ‘There six 
of his nine children were born to him, the three 
youngest, besides another who in 1832 died during 
infancy, having been born at Rugby after his instalment 
there in the Head Mastership. A considerable change 
took place in Mr. Arnold’s character, as well as in his 
whole system of life, immediately on his removal from 
Oxford, and his settling down as a married man in his 
tranquil and thenceforth beloved haunts at Laleham. 
There it was that commenced in truth what was ever 
after that the motor of his whole being—his life of 
intense earnestness. By that dominant earnestness his 
course thenceforward was guided and governed. Assum- 
ing to himself the responsibilities of the head of the 
household at twenty-five, he then also undertook the 
tuition of a group of some seven or eight young men, 
nearly his contemporaries in age, preparing them, year 
after year, relay after relay, for one or other of the 
Universities. In this he received first of all the co- 
operation of his brother-in-law, Mr. Buckland; after- 





wards, in carrying on his labours thus as a private tutor 
or “ coach,” he did so independently. Whatever habits 
of indolence had been his at Oxford now entirely disap- 
peared. Without any diminution whatever being 
apparent in the high spirit and the cordial kindliness 
which had always characterised his temperament in 
youth, his early and advancing manhood revealed more 
clearly from day to day a greater zeal and devotion 
than he had ever before manifested. The surest source 
of this was doubtless the realisation by him more 
vividly than heretofore of the divine truth of the 
Christian dispensation. What supported him and 
transported him with delight was the reflection, as he 
avowed in one of his sermons (vol. II. p. go), that 
‘** amidst the light, dark from excess of brilliance, which 
surrounds the throne of God, we may yet discern the 
gracious form of the Son of Man.” The consideration 
that was the greatest comfort of all to his heart was 
the feeling (Sermons, vol. V. p. 222) that Our God is 
no other than “‘ Jesus Christ our Lord, the image of the 
Invisible God!” During the lapse of the nine happy 
and fully occupied years which intervened between 
1819 and 1828, Arnold’s life at Laleham was diversified 
by occasional tours in England and upon the European 
continent. These holiday excursions, beginning with 
a journey into North Italy in 1825, and with another 
into Scotland in 1826, were continued at intervals upon 
nine other occasions, to Arnold’s great enjoyment, as 
his “ Travelling Journals,” which were long afterwards 
(in 1852) published together, with extracts from his 
Life and Letters, under the editorship of Dean Stanley, 
testify very signally. During the leisure hours of his 
life at Laleham Arnold was meanwhile energetically at 
work collecting materials for his projected edition of 
Thucydides. He was still in the midst of these 
cherished labours of love when it was urged upon him 
by some of his friends that he should apply for the 
Head-mastership of his old college house as a boy at 
Winchester. Through a doubt as to his own capacity, 
Arnold refrained from acting upon this suggestion. 
The expense of his increasing household at Laleham, 
however, rendered a removal elsewhere in a manner 
imperative. This necessity he had just begun thoroughly 
to realise when, in the August of 1827, the Head- 
mastership of Rugby School became vacant by reason 
of Dr. Wooll’s resignation. Taking courage for the’ 
venture, Arnold, then in his thirty-second year, offered 
himself as a candidate. His testimonials were few but 
emphatic. One of them, Dr. Hawkins’, we have 
already particularised. Happily they had their weight, 
that one especially had its weight with the Twelve 
Trustees who held in their hands the gift of the appoint- 
ment. With not one amongst them—they weft 
all noblemen and gentlemen of Warwickshire—was 
Arnold himself personally acquainted. They deter 
mined, however, to act quite dispassionately in their 
selection, judging of the candidates from their apparent 
merits and capabilities. Their choice fell upon the 
young Deacon of Laleham. This decision was artive 
at in the December of 1827. In the April following, 
the successful candidate took his degree of B.D. : 
couple of months afterwards, on the Trinity Sunday © 
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1828, he received priest’s orders at the hands of Dr. 
Howley, then Bishop of London, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. In August, 1828, he formally 
entered upon his new office at Rugby as Head Master. 
On the 16th of that month he was eagerly looking for- 
ward to the return of the boys after the holidays. That 
return took place on the 2oth August—being a Satur- 
day—and the memorable fourteen years’ labour of the 
new Head Master commenced. He was still at that 
time Mr. Arnold but almost immediately afterwards in 
the November of 1828 took his degree of D.D. In an 
educational point of view, the juncture just then was 
somewhat remarkable. It was generally felt at the 
time that the range of classical reading in the public 
schools of England was unsatisfactorily restricted. Its 
narrowness and inutility were denounced more parti- 
cularly by the so-called liberal party. The necessity 
for some bold and comprehensive changes with an eye 
toa completer transformation was very vividly and 
widely recognised. The Hour had struck, and in Dr. 
Amold, as events soon showed, the Man that everyone 
was longing for stood revealed. The work he was 
destined to accomplish was, of course, not effected 
instantaneously. At the outset he met with difficulties 
that to a less resolute innovator might often have 
appeared insurmountable. Time was required to enable 
his system to attain maturity. Cautiously he felt his 
way, and at each step moved onwards only after the 
most serious deliberation. Many misunderstood him 
atthe commencement. His purpose, here and there, 
was for a while misapprehended. The time came, 
however, when the wisdom and the beneficence of his 
thanges were recognised fully and ungrudgingly. It 
was then seen that Dr. Arnold was, in truth, earnestly 
ad persistently aiming at an ideal standard of per- 
ketion, conscious all the while that it could never, of 
course, be attained, but heartened onward by the con- 
vction that through a nearer and nearer approxi- 
mation to it the happiest results would be realised. It 
Was pre-eminently characteristic of him that throughout 
lis career this great Master of the science of educa- 
tion was from first to last carrying on a regular system 
if self-instruction. His solicitude down to the very 
td was to qualify himself more and more thoroughly 
bt the delicate task of instructing others. His en- 

vour was to organise a Christian school, inculcating 
Christian virtues, and based upon Christian principles, 

educational system he strove to establish, as has 
been well said, ‘‘ was not based upon religion, but was 
self religious.” In carrying out his plans he sought 

co-operation alike of his assistant masters and of 

boys themselves. The influence of his own 

urite ‘‘ form,” the Sixth, was an important integral 
mit of his whole scheme of administration. Fagging 
Nits service he not only authorised, but formally 
proved, and even eulogised as, what he, like ninety- 
une public-school men out of every hundred con- 
tied it to be, a wholesome preventive institution, 
by h he would have been the last to sanction 

4 moment any abuse of the system. Flogging 

also retained as a punishment suitable for the 


boys in the junior forms, in obedience to the re- 
commendation of Solomon—applying it solely, how- 
ever, as a corrective for moral offences, such as lying, 
drinking, or habitual idleness. The truthfulness of 
every boy who came under his authority he took for 
granted in the first instance as a thing unimpeachable. 
“If you say so, that is quite enough,” he would 








remark, ‘‘ uf course I believe your word.” The effect 
of this implicit reliance upon their integrity was such 
that it got to be a saying among the boys at Rugby 
that “It was a shame to tell Arnold a lie, he always 
believed one!” Another, and a very potent influence 
over them he seized at the very first opportunity, and 
employed afterwards with unflagging perseverance. 
Three years after he had assumed the Head-master- 
ship, the Chaplaincy of Rugby became vacant, and 
immediately thereupon Dr. Arnold applied for the post 
without the salary, a proposition of course readily 











acceded to by the Trustees. henceforth upon almost 
every Sunday in the school half-year Arnold preached 
to the youthful auditory—with what good effect let 
Tom Brown attest at p. 167 of the famous “ School- 
days.” The sermons which had been preached by him 
at Laleham were first issued from the press in a 
collective form immediately after his arrival at Rugby 
as the new Head Master. The sermons subsequently 
preached by him in Rugby Chapel were eventually, in 
their turn, published. Altogether, among his works, 
his Sermons occupy no inconsiderable space extending 
over six substantial volumes. The three first are on 
“Various Subjects.” The fourth has relation to 
“Christian Life, its course, hindrances, and helps.” 
The fifth, a companion series, discourses of “‘ Christian 
Life, its fears, hopes, and close.” The sixth volume 
refers more particularly to sermons in regard to the 
Interpretation of Scripture, These last, forty in 
number, were delivered between 1832 and 1840, 
ranging in their theme from Genesis to Revelations. 
They were first published in 1845 with a preface by his 
widow, and had supplemented to them in that imprint 
the seven sermons explanatory of the Epistle to the 
Romans preached by him in 1827 at Laleham. As 
many as ninety-fiye sermons were comprised in the 
three-volumed edition issued in instalments originally 
between 1829 and 1834. Apart from the pulpit oratory 
of Arnold, his ministration in the Chapel at Rugby 
was in many ways singularly impressive. His very 
manner of giving utterance to his favourite clause in 
the Te Deum, ‘“‘ When Thou hadst overcome the sharp- 
ness of death Thou didst open the kingdom of heaven 
to all believers,” was long borne in remembrance. 
Even in the schools if he were referring to crimes of the 
greatest of men, to those of Cesar, for example, or of 
Napoleon, his countenance would darken with indig- 
nation, and at these times, as Dean Stanley strikingly 
puts it, a dead pause would follow “‘as if the acts had 
just been committed in his very presence.” Such was 
the personal predominance obtained by him over his 
pupils that one of the most eminent amongst them all, 
the one who afterwards became his biographer has 
said with worshipful force, speaking for himself and 
for his schoolfellows, that, looking back to their school- 
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days, ‘‘ the one image we have before us jis not Rugby, 
but Arnold!” 

Archdeacon Hare was the first to direct Arnold’s 
attention to the astounding originality of the specu- 
lations of Niebuhr in regard to the early History of 
Rome. As the result of this earliest examination by 
him of the great Danish hiStorian’s masterpiece, the 
future rival historian of Rome contributed in 1825 an 
article on Barthold Niebuhr in the thirty-second 
volume of the Quarterly. A twelvemonth afterwards, 
in 1826, he wrote in vol. 44 of the Edinburgh an article 
on the “ Letters of an Episcopalian.” Another article 
of his in the last-mentioned review appeared ten years 
later on in its sixty-third volume, and had reference to 
the stormy controversy then raging in regard to “ Dr. 
Hampden.” Between the time of the appearance of 
those two papers of his in the Edinburgh he had 
written a couple of articles, the first in 1834, the 
second in 1835, the former ‘‘On Rugby School,” the 
latter on “‘ The Discipline of Public Schools,” signed, 
this last, “‘ by a Wykehamist” to the Quarterly Fournal 
of Education. At that very time he was studying 
with singular eagerness under a Jewish instructor who 
was at least well versed in Talmudic lore the structure 
of the Hebrew language. Throughout life he repeatedly 
evidenced the greatest curiosity in matters of philology. 
In 1836, for example, he was anxiously in quest of an 
Erse Grammar; in 1839 he was vainly hunting a 
Provencal Grammar; later on he strove to obtain 
some knowledge of the Welsh tongue; afterwards he 
endeavoured to acquire a smattering at least of both 
Sanskrit and Slavonic ; and within a few weeks of his 
death was busily engaged in mastering the rudiments 
of the Basque dialect. ‘To read Niebuhr in the original, 
he learnt the German language with which he had 
been previously unacquainted. Five years afterwards 
upon one of his continental tours he had the satis- 
faction of being personally introduced at Bonn to 
Niebuhr himself, passing several hours with him in 
delighted converse, drinking tea with that renowned 
historical innovator in the midst of his home-group, 
surrounded by his wife and five children. Scarcely had 
Arnold returned to England after this most interesting 
interview, when he was startled with the news of the 
death of Niebuhr. Another illustrious friend was 
secured to Arnold during a similar excursion, and one 
who was happily more long-lived. This, in point of 
fact, was Niebuhr’s successor as the Prussian Ambas- 
sador to Rome, the then Chevalier,,afterwards Baron, 
Bunsen. He it was who acted as Arnold’s cicerone on 
the occasion of his first visit to the Eternal City. To 
him it was that Dr. Arnold’s “ History of Rome” in 
three volumes, was inscribed “‘ with every feeling of 
admiration, esteem, and regard, by his affectionate 
friend and servant.” How touchingly the tribute of 
that earnest dedication was repaid by Bunsen will be 
seen afterwards, 

The industry of Arnold during the whole of his 
fourteen years’ occupancy of the Head-mastership of 
Rugby when it comes to be looked back to in the 
aggregate was something portentous. He found time 
somehow for a wonderful variety of occupations— 





teaching, preaching, writing, conversing freely in the 
midst of his labours with anyone who came upon him 
in his study, where he was always accessible, and 
which was a sort of open house-room where his friends 
went to and fro, and his children gambolled around 
him, he himself at intervals taking part in their merri- 
ment. The vitality of the man was such that he said 
he felt sometimes as if he could dictate to twenty 
secretaries at once. Whatever his occupation might 
happen to be at the moment, he never seemed to be 
embarrassed by interruptions. With all his responsi- 
bilities as Head Master not simply weighing upon his 
shoulders, but kept well in hand by him perpetually, he 
was ready at all times to carry on at every reasonable 
opportunity his larger, no less easily than his minor 
labours in authorship. He yielded to the incentive of 
duty without an instant’s hesitation. Whenever his 
conscience impelled him to speak his utterance was 
frank and instantaneous. According to his lights he 
was justice personified. Having no sympathy what- 
ever with Roman Catholicism, he advocated as reso- 
lutely as any man in the three kingdoms the right of 
his Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen to those political 
privileges, of which they ought never to have been 
deprived. His passionate antagonism to the merest 
approximation to their ceeed, led him impulsively to 
declare on first reading ‘‘ Froude’s Remains”’ that its 
predominant characteristic appeared to him to be what 
he expressed by two coarse words as its ‘‘ extraordinary 
impudence.” It wasin the same spirit of uncom- 
promising hostility that in the spring of 1836 he 
denounced the Newmanites in so many words as the 
Oxford Judaizers. Yet he was the one just as candidly 
to declare at another moment when protesting against 
the news of Mr. Maurice, that while that system, as he 
forcefully put it, went on two legs and a half, and the 
Oxford system on three and three quarters, the Roman 
Catholic went on four! To ‘the milk-white Hind” he 
owned no allegiance, his affections being wholly 
devoted as he himself avowed by a curious acceptance 
of the aptness of Dryden’s allegory, to the spotted and 
beloved ‘‘ Panther.” Yet, earnest Churchman as he was, 
he found it in his heart, all the more eagerly perhaps 
by reason of that very earnestness, to enforce, in 1829, 
through the logical arguments of a well-reasoned and 
well-timed pamphlet what he boldly called “ The 
Christian Duty of granting the claims vf the Roman 
Catholics.” A twelvemonth afterwards he began to 
issue from the press the first imprint of his long 
meditated and carefully prepared edition of ‘‘ Thucy- 
dides.” It extended to three noble volumes, the first 
of which appeared in 1830, the second in 1833, and 
the third in 1835. The notes he originally cast, which 
were chiefly historical and geographical, in Latin, but 
eventually resolved into English. The publication was 
embellished with costly maps, all of which were taken 
from natural surveys. No finer version has ever 
appeared of those stately annals of the Peloponnesian 
War. Its general accuracy and reliability are recog 


nised far and wide by the scholars of Europe. | 
second issue of the work made its appearance, like its 
predecessor, volume by volume in 1840, ’41, and ‘4% 
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Athird passed through the press, the three volumes 
together, in 1847. It is especially noticeable in regard 
to the preface to the third volume of the original 
edition that Arnold there confessed with a manly and 
charming frankness that further consideration had 
induced him to accede to many of those notions of 
Niebuhr and Miiller which he had formerly conceived 
to be unreasonably sceptical. In that same preface, 
which was dated from his new hcume of Fox How, 
near Ambleside, in the January of 1835 he gave 
to his reader what may be regarded as his fare- 
well thoughts on Greek History and Greek Literature. 
His great work on what might be called the other half 
of classic antiquity began to make its appearance, first 
of all piecemeal, and to some extent disjointedly at an 
earlier date, first of all, if we remember rightly, in 1827, 
through the pages of the voluminous publication 
originally projected by the poet Coleridge, now well 
enough known by its sesquipedalian title as the Ency- 
clopedia Metropolitana. There, under the third division, 
that apportioned to History and Biography, Arnold’s 
contributions to the annals of the Roman Common- 
wealth may be found in chapters 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, and 21 of the first section being his record of the 
history of the Republic. What he had to say of the 
Empire may be turned to in chapters two and four of 
the second section, in which he descants upon Julius 
Cesar, as well as in chapters five and six, in which he 
sketches the reign of Augustus. A single chapter was 
all he contributed to the third section in relation to the 
decline and fall of the giant domination, the central 
site of which was successively at Rome and Byzantium. 
This single chapter, which was No. 5, gave his epitome 
of the rule of Trajan under that emperor's full title as 
M. Ulpius Trajanus Crinitus. The introductory disser- 
tation on the credibility of Early Roman History 
penned by Arnold as a fitting preparation for the 
thirteen chapters just enumerated, is certainly not the 
least valuable or the least interesting portion of these 
lucubrations of his in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana. 
At the head of page 1 in the second edition, published 
in 1852, a double wood-cut gives to view the portraits 
of Arnold and Niebuhr in appropriate juxtaposition. 
As produced in its substantial integrity, the History of 
Rome by the former is worthy, both in its scope and in 
its prevailing evidence of sagacity, of having engaged 
so long and so largely his masculine intelligence. It 
extends to fas many as five volumes altogether. The 
first volume, which appeared in 1838, brings the narra- 
tive down from the purely mythical starting-point to 
the burning of Rome by the Gauls. The second, pub- 
lished in 1840, carries it on to the close of the first 
Punic War. The third, which passed through the 
Press posthumously in 1843, having prefixed to it a 
— by J. C. Hare, brings the record no further 
than down to the termination of the second Punic 

ar, when the pen fell from the hand of the annalist. 
bn two supplementary volumes which appeared in 
md with a preface by Bonamy Price, consisted 
a tly of the thirteen chapters already referred to as 
niginally produced in the form of contributions to the 
neyclopedia Metropolitana. Apart from these two 





more important works of Arnold illustrative so resplend- 
ently the one of Grecian the other of Roman antiquity, 
Dr. Arnold’s pen was employed by him otherwise at 
intervals very industriously. At the period of the 
Refoim agitation he started, mainly, as he said, for the 
ease of his own conscience, a periodical entitled The 
Englishman’s Register. During its continuance his 
nephew, John Ward, was associated with him ‘as 
co-editor. Its career was brief, however, extending 
over a very few weeks, No. 1 appearing on the 7th 
May, 1831, and No. g (the last) on the 2nd of the July 
following. ‘The articles contributed to it by Arnold 
himself were signed with his initial, A. Subse- 
quently he wrote during the later part of that 
same year, and in the earlier portion of 1832, 
eighteen letters upon various subjects addressed to the 
editor (J. C. Platt) of the Sheffield Courant, thirteen of 
these on the “Social condition of the Operative 
Classes,” two on the ‘“ Education of the Middle 
Classes,” and on ‘‘ Reform and its Consequences,” and 
two on the “Elections.” To a modest collection of 
verses compiled by Mr. Platt, and entitled ‘‘ The Poetry 
of Common Life,” the learned Head Master of Rugby 
disdained not to contribute a preface, which was re- 
printed afterwards in 1844 as a prefix to a similar col- 
lection. In 1833 Dr. Arnold produced a pamphlet of 
88 pages on “ The Principles of Church Reform.” Two 
years previously, in 1831, he addressed to the inhabi- 
tants of Rugby an earnest and impressive tract on the 
startling appearance at that time of the Cholera Morbus. 
At the Mechanics’ Institute of Rugby, on the 7th April, 
1835, he delivered a Lecture, afterwards published, in 
1839, on the ‘Divisions and Mutual Relations of 
Knowledge.” In the September of the former year, 
1835, he was offered a Fellowship in the senate of the 
then newly established University of London. This 
proposition, which came to him through Mr. Spring 
Rice, the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, he freely 
accepted. Three years afterwards, however, he re- 
signed this fellowship because of certain difficulties 
which had sprung up among the members of the senate 
in regard to the principle of voluntary examinations. 
Dr. Arnold was still writing industriously at intervals 
in the columns of another provincial newspaper, the 
Hertford Reformer, to which, between the 3oth May, 
1837, and the 21st August, 1841, he contributed twenty 
letters among other themes on the social evils of the 
country betrayed by the Chartist agaitation. These 
contributions he curiously signed with the initals F. H.., 
being those of Fox How, his favourite residence in 
Westmoreland. A remarkable paper of his entittled 
‘“‘ Order of Deacons,” he put into circulation in 1841 in 
the hope of calling public attention to a theme which 
had long occupied his own. In the May of 1840 Dr. 
Arnold, as the Head Master of Rugby, attended one of 
the Royal levées, and was there presented to Her 
Majesty. In the following month, June, he was offered 
by the Prime Minister, Lord Melbourne, the Warden- 
ship of Manchester College then recently vacant, an 
appointment, however, which he respectfully declined. 
Not so was it with him, however, immediately after- 
wards when Viscount Melbourne placed within reach 
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of his acceptance the Regius Professorship of Modern 
History at Oxford. That appointment was in every 
way congenial to his tastes. It was not incompatible, 
moreover, with his retention for a while longer of his 
eminent position at Rugby—then, under his brilliant 
and vigorous management, in the height of its pros- 
perity. As many as 340 boys were then assembled in 
1840, 63 having been admitted afterthe midsummer 
vacation. The school was full in point of fact to over- 
flowing. On the znd December, 1841, Dr. Arnold in- 
augurated his career at his old University as the newly 
appointed Regius Professor by delivering his introduc- 
tory Lecture. In the Lent Term of 1842 the opening 
course was given by him—all except the terminal one, 
the date of which was fixed for the 2nd June, and the 
subject of which was to have been a consideration of 
the “ Life and Times of Pope Gregory the Great.” 
That concluding lecture of the series was fated never to 
be delivered. Those which had actually been given 
were collected together afterwards to the number of 
eight and were inscribed by Arnold to Dr. Edward Haw- 
kins, the Provost of Oriel, ‘“‘ with true respect and regard 
by his sincerely attached friend,” as “the first fruits of 
a renewed connection with the University and its 
resident members.” The first fruits—and the last. 
For, the end was approaching, and came at length with 
startling suddenness. 

With the spring time of 1842 the period originally 
thought of as the probable date of his retirement from 
Rugby was coming on rapidly. Arnold himself had 
yearnings for rest and leisure. His newly resumed 
avocations at Oxford were exquisitely congenial to him. 
His robe as Professor sat lightly on his stalwart shoul- 
ders. Life with him was at its prime. His reputation 
was at its highest. Save only for a brief interval, 
when he was invalided, but in no way alarmingly, his 
health was excellent. After the effects of this indisposi- 
tion had been thrown off his vigour appeared to have 
been fairly re-established. The end, nevertheless, was 
closeathand. Three weeks before the abrupt termination 
of Arnold’s life he remarked to his wife that for some little 
time he had felt ‘‘ quite a rush of love in his heart 
towards God and Christ,” and that, in the hope of sus- 
taining these feelings, he proposed to do what he had 
never dreamt of doing previously that is entering his 
thoughts in a private diary. The manuscript which 
resulted from this resolution, and in which, night after 
night, Arnold’s heart was laid bare, in the three last 
weeks of his existence, had a profound and affecting 
eloquence of its own, the force of which was rendered 
all too soon apparent. As to what was coming, neither 
he himself nor those immediately around him had the 
faintest glimmer of foreknowledge. He and his home 
group were looking gladly forward to the holiday time 
they were to pass together at Fox How, near Amble- 
side. Preparations were afoot even for an excursion he 
proposed to make late on in the autumn to Carthage. 
His intended journey thither was with an eye to the 
continuation of his narrative of the Punic Wars. An 
occasional thought was indulged in as to the possibility 
of his being required to go out as a Bishop to one of 
our vast colonies in Australasia. Fourteen years of 





his Head Mastership at Rugby were all but completed. 
The closing week of the summer half.year arrived, and 
on the 5th June the farewell sermon was preached. 
Friday, the 1oth June was the public day of the school 
speeches, a day on which the Head Master was sur- 
rounded among others by the yearly examiners from 
Oxford and Cambridge, and by old pupils newly arrived 
on a flying visit upon their way home from one or 
other of the Universities. Completely recovered from 
his recent indisposition Arnold appeared to be in a 
flush of health and enjoyment. The bright midsum- 
mer weather was of unusual beauty and splendour, 
and called forth his highest admiration. He went 
himself heart and soul into all the work of the examina- 
tions. On Saturday morning, the 11th June, he was 
busy at an early hour cross-questioning the boys on 
Ranke’s “‘ History of the Popes.” With a view to 
preparing for this examination he had sat up late 
over-night, and when it was passed talked with 
great zest at the breakfast-table of one or two 
answers that had particularly delighted him. During 
the after-part of the day he was busily occupied 
clearing up the arrears of the school business. 
Afterwards it was wistfully remembered by his own 
privileged form, the sixth, that the last subject he 
had set them for an exercise was, strangely enough, 
Domus ultima. They recalled to mind the circum- 
stance that the last translation for Latin verses 
selected by him as its theme that mournful pas- 
sage in Spencer’s “Ruins of Time,” in which the 
death of Sir Philip Sidney is commemorated. They 
treasured up especially the recollection that the final 
words with which he had closed his last lecture on the 
New Testament were those in which he commented 
upon that passage of St. John, ‘‘ It doth not yet appear 
what we shall be; but we know that when He shall 
appear we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as 
He is”—adding with especial emphasis, ‘‘ Yes! the 
mere thought of Christ shall transform us into His 
likeness.” Upon the afternoon of that memorable 
Saturday which was to prove the eve of his dissolution 
he enjoyed his usual walk across the meadows and his 
customary bath at his favourite plunging place in the 
river Avon. At dinner he told with delight of his recent 
visit to Naseby with Carlyle. Towards evening he 
sauntered to and fro on the lawn of the further garden 
with a former pupil, named Lake, as his companion. 
His annual supper to the Sixth Form came off at nine 
o’clock, everyone there being struck by his radiant 
animation. Before retiring to rest he wrote as usual in 
his MS. Diary, that final entry beginning thus: “ The 
day after to-morrow is my birthday, if I am permitted 
to live to see it—my forty-seventh birthday since my 
birth.” Farther on came the startling question, 
“What is to follow this life?” and this no less sur- 
prising exclamation, ‘In one sense how nearly can ! 
now say, Vixi!” Somewhere between five and six 
o’clock on the following morning, Sunday, the 12th of 
June, he was roused from sleep by a sharp, fierce, 
grinding pain across the chest. Mentioning this to his 
wife in answer to her inquiry as to what had awakened 
him, he acknowledged that he had felt something of the 
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kind on the previous day both before and after bathing. 
A little while afterwards, on learning from him that the 
pain seemed passing from the chest into the left arm, 
her alarm was increased to terror, for in that symptom 
she recognised one of the signs she remembered to have 
heard of in connection with the terrible disease, angina 
pectoris. To that dreadful and most agnonising 
malady he succumbed. When Dr. Bucknill, the son of 
his usual medical attendant, entered the room, though 
the patient’s countenance was composed and his pulse 
was regular but quickened, his brow was already cold 
and clammy with the death-sweat. Serenely to the 
last through all his agony he held his faith and his 
patience in perfect self-possession. Does any one ask 
how bitter that agony of angina pectoris is let them 
turn to the Ettrick Shepherd’s description of it in the 
sixteenth of Professor Wilson’s Noctes Ambrosiane. 
The merciful end came at last, when at eight o’clock 
that morning the noble-hearted patient breathed his 
last, supported by his afflicted wife and surrounded by 
four of his weeping children. The five others, uncon- 
scious of the fate that had befallen them, were awaiting 
his arrival at Fox How, whither the ill news was 
brought to them on the following morning, and whence 
they were summoned across to Rugby to see his dead 
face on his forty-seventh birthday. The tidings that 
had spread over the school on the morning of his 
demise, within a few minutes after he had expired, an- 
nouncing “ Dr. Arnold’s dead!” fell upon one and all 
like a thunderbolt. The ring of his footstep, the sound 
of his cordial voice, the rustling sweep of his familiar 
gown, as his tall figure passed on before them in hall 
and playground, were yet so vividly in their recollection. 
The intelligence was hardly less startling to the world 
out of doors, especially at Oxford and in the metropolis. 
Upon the following Friday, June the 17th, his remains 
were laid in the grave in the familiar chapel in which 
his earnest voice had been so often raised. They were 
deposited in the chancel immediately under the Com- 
munion table. Mr. Moultrie, the Rector of Rugby, 
presided over the funeral ceremony. A monument, 
which was first of all placed at the east end of the 
chapel, whence it was afterwards removed to its 
present position in the north transept, was raised to the 
memory of Dr. Arnold from the design of Mr. Thomas, 
the epitaph inscribed upon it having been penned by the 
Doctor’s old and valued friend, Baron Bunsen. 
Scholarships were founded in his honour as the result 
of tm same readily collected with a view to the 
creation of some suitable testimonial. The Arnold 
Library, adjoining the old tower-library at Rugby was 
built up over the writing-school as another appropriate 
memorial. The whole establishment, however, is to 
this day an aggregation of mementoes to the great 
Schoolmaster. Not only every Rugbeian, old and new, 
but every chance visitor is reminded of him there at 
every turn—in the halls and corridors, in the school 
play-ground at the big side and the little side, in the 
gardens and the neighbouring meadows, but most of all 
in the beautiful and picturesque chapel, the interior of 
which is fitted up like the choir of a cathedral. 
Originally built in the later pointed style of archi- 





tecture in 1820, it still remains very much what it was 
in Arnold’s time. Within the last few years two 
small transepts have been added, but otherwise the 
structure is as nearly as possible in its general appear- 
ance what it was at the date of his interment. Here 
and there the decorations alone are different. The 
painted windows which were originally introduced by 
him, and which were, in fact, paid for with his own 
money, have been increased from five to seven. One 
of these is the Crimean widow commemorative of the 
Rugbeian officers who fell at the Alma, at Inkerman, 
ana at Balaklava. The other is the memorial window 
to Arnold himself, exquisitely reminiscent of his refer- 
ence on his death-bed to the apostle who was his name- 
sake, and to whom our Lord said after His Resur- 
rection, “‘Quia vidisti me, Thomas, credidisti: beati 
qui non viderunt, et crediderunt.” Externally the 
building is crowned on the summit of its gable with 
the cross to which in his sermons Dr. Arnold was 
fond of often making allusion, and at the eastern 
and western extremities is strengthened with flying 
buttresses decorated with crochetted pinnacles. Inter- 
nally it is remarkable for three monuments — 
Chantrey’s monument in white marble to Dr. James, 
the monument immediately opposite to Dr. Wooll, 
Arnold’s immediate predecessor; and the one already 
particularised as commemorative of the greatest 
of all the Head Masters. The well known portrait of 
him by Thomas Phillips, R.A., from which the like- 
ness at the beginning of this notice is taken, admir- 
ably preserves to us the general effect of his personal 
appearance, though it cannot be said to be a 
pleasing likeness. His genius is illustrated by his 
published works, chiefly among these by his Roman 
History. His scholarship is attested by his splendid 
edition of Thucydides. His nobility of character 
has been pourtrayed in masterly outline by the 
loving hand of his friend and pupil, Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, the Dean of Westminster. The “ Life 
of Arnold,” as penned by him, has long since 
taken its place enduringly among the national 
treasures of our literature. Published in 1844, eight 
years had scarcely rum out when it had passed into 
nearly as many editions—the seventh appearing in 
1852. Seven years after that another, a briefer memoir, 
was produced by Emma Jane Worboise, an authoress 
who has more than once had the insufferable misfor- 
tune to bring her lighter labours into rather painful 
comparison with two inimitable masterpieces—writing 
her “Sacred Year” in very despite of Keble’s 
“Christian Year,” and her “‘ Life of Arnold” in equal 
despite of Stanley’s carefully elaborated biography. 
Among the numerous tributes which have been offered 
to that work, not only in this country, but far and wide 
on the continent, not the least remarkable was Dr. 
August Neander’s criticism on the fifth edition, 
originally published in the Fahrbiicher fiir Wissenschaft- 
liche Kritik, and which was afterwards published at 
Cambridge in 1846 in a translated form pp. 26, as an 
octavo pamphlet. Bunsen himself, besides the more 
studied tribute of his mural inscription already referred 
to as graven upon the tomb of Arnold has incidentally 
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offered additional homage to his memory in section 304 
of his work on the constitution of what he calls the 
Church of. the future, ‘‘ Verfassung der Kirche der 
Zukunft.” One of the most venerable of our Judges, 
Sir John Taylor Coleridge, writing of Dr. Arnold in 
the September of 1843, declared emphatically Arnold’s 
friendship had been one of the many blessings of his 
life. Thoroughly manly as he was in his nature, his 
character was marked by a singularly warm and 
winning affectionateness. It was said of him that he 
loved his friends as if he had no relations, and his 
relations as if he had no friends, and his country as if 
he had neither friends or relations. His home love 
had such a tender fibre in it that we find him trans- 
planting successively to Laleham, to Rugby, and to 
Fox How, slips from the great willow-tree in his 
father’s grounds at Slattwoods, although his father’s 
death had occurred, as may be remembered when he 
himself was a little creature of six! A single frag- 
ment of Arnold’s writing was published posthumously 
in 1844. It was simply entitled, ‘‘ Fragment on the 
Church,” and was described by the author’s widow in 
her preface to it as but a portion of a much larger work 
he had meditated. The significance of his whole 
career was, as it seems to us, clearly enough indicated, 
and in a manner underlined, in the sameness of the 
title accorded to him by two of his warmest eulogists 
on the other side of the Atlantic. One of these, Joshua 
Bates, jun., the Principal of the Brimmer School at 
Boston, Massachusetts, in the August of 1853 delivered 
at Troy a lecture on Dr. Arnold, entitled ‘‘ The Model 
Teacher.” The other, the Rev. E. M. Rollo, of Green- 
bush, New York, on the 3rd of August, 1859, delivered 
an address at Poughkeepsie, which in a kindred spirit 
he entitled ‘Arnold, a Model Teacher.” That, in 
truth, is his fame peculiarly and distinctively. He was 
eminent as a Scholar, a Critic, and a Historian; but 
he was, above all, the very ideal or archetype of a 
noble-hearted Schoolmaster. 


> 
> 





THE ALBERT MEMORIAL. 





S to the splendour of this costly work of art there 
cannot, of course, be two opinions. Whether 
regarded in an architectural or in a sculpturesque point 
of view, it is at once sumptuous and magnificent. 
There is nothing comparable to it, not only here in 
England, nor, we believe, anywhere else on the Euro- 
pean continent. It is ornate, without being over- 
loaded. It is rich in colouring, without being in any 
way meretricious. Whether there may be anything 
incongruous in the enthroned effigy of the Prince and 
the shrine-like structure by which that effigy willbe 
canopied remains to be seen when the statue is placed 
there on the vacant pedestal. Meanwhile, the sur- 
roundings are so far completed almost to the last 
touch of the chisel, that an opinion in regard to those may 
be expressed without any further semblance of parti- 
cipation. Restricting our remarks now solely to the 





sculptured white marble figures on the podium with a 
casual glance first of all at the noble groups of the 
Four Quarters of the Globe, we would venture at 
length to give expression to our mingled sense, in 
regard to these, of satisfaction and disappointment. 

There is matter for regret— very natural indeed 
under the circumstances—that the tamest and the 
least picturesque of all these four great representative 
groups is the one symbolical of Europe. The bison of 
America is as if charging grandly at a gallop across 
the prairies, seemingly in obedience to the Yankee 
“‘Go-ahead!” mandate of the United States. The 
camel of Africa, that living ship of the desert, bears 
about it in its whole aspect an air distinctly typical of 
the mysterious and sterile soil it treads. The ponder- 
ous elephant of Asia has a majesty about it, in its very 
awkwardness, as it rises with an unwieldly movement 
that threatens in another minute to overturn those who 
are clustered around its knees—the Parsee, the Hindoo, 
and the Chinese. The Jovian bull, however, the hero, 
as he is actually represented as being, of the Rape of 
Europa, is so tamed and quieted, as if he were being 
led garlanded to the sacrifice, that he would hardly 
excite dismay if encountered upon his threshold bya 
dealer in crockery. As impassive as the bull himself, 
too, are the four symbolic forms around him, Germany 
in no way hinting through her brooding and contem- 
plative bearing at the possibility of a Sedan or a 
Sadowa, Italy yielding no evidence of the grasping 
energy that has ensbled her to pull herself together 
out of a mere geog:phical idea, France giving not the 
faintest indication of the revolutionary agonies through 
which she has passed, and in some sense for that 
matter is still passing, England betraying no token 
whatever in her general bearing either of her heroic 
history, or of her world-wide dominion. 

It is in the contemplation of the crowd of figures 
carved in alto relievo on the podium of the Memorial, 
however, that we are filled with the greatest surprise, 
regret, and bewilderment. The genius of the world 
has been there put under contribution. Poets, painters, 
sculptors, musicians, architects, engineers, philo- 
sophers are represented—the illustrious of all ages, 
religions, climes, nations, and languages. The selec- 
tion thus made, however, is anything but exhaustive. 
In many points nothing could well be more fitful, more 
wilful, or more invidious. Many of the most renowned 
names are altogether overlooked, while others are here 
depicted whose fame will certainly be found “ caviare 
to the general.” Goethe and Schiller are there, but 
you look in vain for either Lord Byron or Sir Walter 
Scott. Dante is there, but no Tasso. Virgil is visible, 
but there is no sign of Horace. You behold Corneille, 
but you can nowhere discover Racine.  Plentiful 
though the omissions are nevertheless, there is one 
great man, and one alone, who is twice pourtrayed. 
His claims to this supreme honour, however, it must 
certainly be allowed are to the very last degree excep- 
tional. It is as sculptor and painter that Michael 
Angelo, that demigod of art, is thus doubly repre 
sented. On the western front he is enthroned among 
the sculptors. On the eastern front he stands to the 
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left of the throne occupied by the young painter 
Raphael, upon whose right. stands the grand and 
bearded form of Leonardo. Even in that subordinate 
or subsidiary position, Michael Angelo is, with an 
admirable significance of posture, depicted as grasping 
with the embrace of his right arm and hand the arched 
back of the curule chair filled by the peerless artist who 
was his youthful contemporary. The grouping of the 
figures here and there appears to be anything but satis- 
factory. Occasionally, indeed, the effect produced is 
nothing less than eccentric, as where Pythagoras is 
thrust forward prominently among the greatest poets 
who have ever lived. There is something intolerable 
in the notion of Shakespeare being placed anywhere 
but in the loftiest position of all, as he is here, on the 
principal or southern front of this Memorial. Happily, 
however, the place of honour is accorded at any rate to 
no other than Homer. So that it is alone to his lyre 
that Shakespeare is listening! Eagerly attentive to 
the same strain on the opposite side, as a, companion 
figure to the Master Dramatist, is Dante. High above 
Shakespeare, as if looking down upon him from the 
empyrean, is Milton. The sculptor’s effort indeed 
would seem to have been, by every possibly device, to 
lower or let down, as far as might be in any way prac- 
ticable, the boast and glory of England. The result at 
any rate is such that it is next to impossible for an 
Englishman not to resent it. What strikes us as the 
greatest blemish or oversight in the whole Memorial is 
this, that it fails in so signal a manner to constitute, as 
it ought most assuredly to have done, a monument not 
only to the Prince Consort but to the reign of his 
Queen-wife Victoria. The circumstance that one or 
two of the eminent men of that epoch have here been 
portrayed renders the fact all the more glaring that the 
greatest celebrities of the time have in no way been 
also here commemorated. Those who are still living 
one can readily understand could hardly in reason have 
had their effigies in white marble introduced. But 
others, their contemporaries, who had already “ gone 
over to the majority,” might surely, nay ought surely, 
to have been thus signalised as among the representa- 
tives of the age in the reign of Victoria. If Pugin and 
Turner are there—as they are, nearly as large as life, 
the former unpicturesquely arrayed in a cassock and 
wellington boots! the latter sprawling in the ungain- 
liest attitude—there, also, with quite as much reason, 
might have appeared Macaulay, and Dickens, and 
Thackeray. But, no—the suggestion is, of course, 
extravagant—that is, if we are to judge by all the rest 
ofthe Memorial. For it really appears as if it was 
thought there would be some monstrous violation of all 
the serener rules of art regulating a matter of this kind, 
ifany one of the great masters of prose fiction were 
selected for that high honour. An artist of any other 
description if you please—in marble, or pigment, or 
poetry, in oratory, or inarchitecture. But—a novelist, 
no! Sir Walter Scott himself, as we have seen, has 
been carefully excluded. Le Sage you may look for in 
vain, and Boccaccio, and Fielding, and Smollett, and 

ichardson. Well, yes, there is one—the exception to 
Prove the rule—there is Cervantes. But, apart from 











Apuleius to Bulwer. The mere notion of a novelist— 
what though the novelist has long since come to be the 
arch-poet of nowadays—would seem to have been dis- 
carded as a thought of profanation. Omissions and 
eccentricities such as those we have here incidentally 
enumerated are observable, even at a casual glance, in 
this great composite work of art. Yet, in saying this, 
we are only saying that it is a human product, that, in 
other words, it falls short of being ‘ one entire and 
perfect chrysolite.” 


a 


THE AMPHITRYON OF MOLIERE 
AND PLAUTUS. 





HE recent revival of the Amphitryon of “ glorious 
John” at the Court Theatre, which has proved 
very successful, naturally directs attention to a far 
superior version of the old classic fable which Plautus 
dramatised, the work of the greatest comic dramatist 
the world has yet produced, the Amphitryon of Jean 
Baptiste Moliére. The story of A mphitryon is sufficiently 
well known; in its dramatic shape the strange con- 
fusion which is caused by the two Amphitryons and the 
two Sosias, reminding one very much of similar scenes 
in the Comedy of Errors, forms the ground-work of the 
comedy. Of Dryden’s version we do not propose to 
say much; though written subsequent to Moliére’s 
play it is as a work of art far inferior, and is moreover 
marred by extreme grossness of language and broad- 
ness of treatment. The action of the play is encum- 
bered by the introduction of a scheming female slave, 
Pheedra, and a certain Justice Gripus (not a very clas- 
sical name, by the way), neither of whom appear either 
in the Latin or the French. Of course, any play of 
Dryden must contain vigorous and telling lines, but the 
sonorous and brilliant lines which are placed in the 
mouth of Jupiter, Amphitryon, or Alcmena fail to com- 
pensate for the coarseness and vulgarity of the comic 
portions, and these are so interwoven with the plot 
itself that to expunge or materially modify them would 
almost completely destroy the original work of Dryden. 
The work of Moliére, which was first represented at 
the theatre of the Palais Royal in Paris on the rath of 
January, 1668, was not the first modern version of the 
famous comedy of Plautus. Thirty-two -years pre- 
viously Rotrou had produced a comedy, entitled Les 
deux Sosies, founded on the Amphitryon of Plautus, 
which was first performed A.D. 1636, and was printed 
in 1638 under the title of La Nawssance d’Hercule, ou 
Amphitryon : comédie avec machines. Moliére, however, 
greatly expanded and improved on his original, and the 
part of Cleanthis, the wife of Sosia, added by him, is 
admirably treated throughout ; indeed, the piece gains 
much in briskness and life by the strong contrast 
between Cleanthis and Alcmena. 
To give an adequate idea of Moliére’s play we must 
endeavour to give some notion of the original Latin ; 
when it will be found in most instances that Moliére was 
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an imitator rather than a translator, and that in nearly 
every case he has embellished every sentence he has 
chosen, so that as far as the work of Plautus is con- 
cerned it may be said of Moliére, as of Goldsmith, 
“ nullum quod tetigit non ornavit.” As regards Rotrou, 
though Moliére borrowed some of his happiest inspira- 
tions from him, his play lacks the peculiar charm and 
playful fancy which is so marked in all the works of his 
great successor. 

The prologue of Plautus and the prologue of Moliére 
have but slight connection with each other. In Plautus 
Mercury appears and briefly explains the plot of the 
piece ; on the other hand the dialogue between Mercury 
and the Night which serves as the prologue to Moliére’s 
play is full of genuine comic humour. The Night 
traversing the sky in her car finds Mercury calmly 
reposing on a cloud, who requests her to stay her pro- 
gress in order, as far as possible, to prolong the happy 
hours which Jupiter, under the form of Amphitryon, is 
passing in the company of Alemena. The whole scene 
which is too long to quote, is throughout a most 
delicious bit of pure comedy ; the cynical composure of 
Mercury, like Sganarelle wholly devoted to the service 
of his. master, is exquisitely contrasted with the half 
coquettish, half prudish, Night. Some few lines, how- 
ever, we must find room for. Night is somewhat 
scandalised at Mercury’s professing himself tired— 

** Sied-il bien A des dieux de dire qd’ils sont las ?” 


** Les dieux sont ils de fer?” asks the jaded messenger 
of the Gods. No, replies the Night— 


“ mais il faut sans cesse 
Garder le décorum de la divinité. 
Il est de certains mots dont l’usage rabaisse 
Cette sublime qualité, 
Et que, pour leur indignité 
Il est bon qu’aux hommes se laisse.” 





The answer of Mercury is a painful exposition of the 
unpleasantnesses that attend even on the Gods— 
“Je ne puis vouloir, dans mon destin fatal 
Aux poetes assez de mal, 
De leur impertinence extréme, 
D’avoir par une injuste loi 
Dont on veut maintenir l’usage, 
A chaque dieu, dans son emploi, 
Donné quelque allure en partage, 
Et de me laisser a pied, moi 
Comme un messager de village,” 
and who, Mercury indignantly winds up— 
“Par tous les emplois qu'il me donne 
Aurois besoin plus que personne 
D’avoir de quoi me voiturer,” 
while a gentle suggestion by Night that he has at any 
rate to thank the poets for having given him wings to 
his feet is met by an inimitable piece of grumbling— 
“Oui; mais pour aller plus vite, 
Est ce qu’on s’en lasse moins.” 


Finally fair Dame Night is won over to consent, though 
with some reluctance, to delay her progress, and with 
the descent of Mercury to fulfil his mission of playing 
the part of Sosia the prologue ends. 

Both in Plautus and Moliére the slave Sosia opens 
the play, complaining like the Leporello of Da Ponte 











of the hard fate of a servant compelled to turn night 
into day in the service of his master. Moliére has, 
however, expanded the speech and added a scene 
where Sosia rehearses to his lamp the speech he is 
commanded to make to Alcmena, an idea which may 
possibly have been suggested by a scene of Proxagora’s 
in the ‘*‘ Ecclesiazusz.’’ While Sosia is thus rehears- 
ing Mercury under the form of Sosia approaches, and 
the fun of the play begins. It is in vain that Sosia 
protests his identity; Mercury volubly protests that he 
is the real Sosia, and in reply to the questions of Sosia 
gives an accurate account of all that Sosia did during a 
battle, how while the fighting was going on he sat 
eating and drinking in his master’s tent— 
“‘Cadus erat vini: inde implevi cirneam.” 


The observation of the astonished Sosia to this is 
amusing— 
“ Mira sunt, nisi latuit intus illic in illac cirnea.” 


This is well turned by Rotrou— 


“* Je suis sans repartie aprés cette merveille, 
S’il n’étoit par hasard caché dans la bouteille,” 


and the imitation by Moliére is equally happy— 
“*Cette preuve sans pareille 
En sa faveur conclut bien; 
Et l’on n’y peut dire rien, 
S’il n’étoit dans la bouteille.” 
Sosia, overcome by this proof and by the blows of 
Mercury, concedes the point and retires, leaving 
Mercury in possession of the field. The whole of this 
scene has been closely imitated from Plautus; in the 
rest of the play the situations are borrowed, but the 
dialogue and all details belong exclusively to Moliére. 
Jupiter, in the form of Amphitryon, now comes out 
of the heuse with Alcmena, the dialogue which follows 
is imitated from Plautus, but its delicacy and grace 
exist only in the French. Boileau condemned Moliére 
for some of the details of this scene. Jupiter, some- 
what piqued at finding that the warm reception he 
received from Alcmena was given to him of course 
under the delusion that he was her husband, en- 
deavours to extract from her a confession that her 
affection is bestowed on him not with the dutiful feel- 
ing of a wife to a husband but, notwithstanding 
marriage, as from one lover to another. In me, he 
says, fair Alemena— 
“Vous voyez un mari, vous voyez un amant ; 
Mais I’amant seul me touche, a parler franchement 
Et je sens, prés de vous, que le mari le géne. 
Cet amant, de vos veeux jaloux an dernier point, 
Souhaite qu’a lui seul votre cceur s’abandonne ; 
Et sa passion ne veut point 
De ce que le mari lui donne. 
Il veut de pure source obtenir vos ardeurs.” 


The distinction thus drawn between the lover and the 
husband is severely condemned by Boileau. 

The first act of Plautus ends with this scene, but 
Moli¢re has here introduced a charming addition. 
Cleanthis, the wife of Sosia, expects as warm devotion 
from the supposed Sosia, viz., Mercury, as her mistress 
meets with from Jupiter. But, Cleanthis being some- 
what passeé, Mercury discovers that his master’s 
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affairs leave him no time for domestic duties; the 
indignation of Cleanthis, and the efforts of Mercury to 
escape are most amusing, and. the somewhat too out- 
spoken maid forms an easy and effective contrast to 
the gentle and refined Alcmena. 

The second act of Plautus opens with a scene in 
which Amphitryon, who has by this time returned, 
hears with extreme incredulity the singular story of 
Sosia. The dialogue is much expanded by Moliére, 
especially the confusion of Sosia between himself and 


his double— 

“ Egomet, memet, qui nunc sum domi, 

Ego, inquam, quoties dicendum est tibi.” 
Following the lead of Rotrou, who has made great use 
of the play upon the word moi, Moliére thus renders 
the excited volubility of Sosia— 
“ Faut-il le répéter vingt fois de méme sorte ? 
Moi, vous dis je; ce moi plus robuste que moi; 
Ce moi qui s’est de force emparé de la porte; 

Ce moi qui m’a fait filer doux ; 

Ce moi qui le seul moi veut étre ; 

Ce moi de moi-méme jaloux ; 

Ce moi vaillant dont le courroux 

Au moi poltron s’est fait conndéitre 

Enfin ce moi qui suis chez nous; 

Ce moi qui s'est montré mon maitre ; 

Ce moi qui m’a roué de coups.” 
The repetition of the rhymes and the rapidity of 
the metre are certainly most effectively introduced. 
Alcemena in the Latin piece now comes out of the 
house, and is met by Amphitryon, whom she is 
surprised to see returned so soon: the scene which 
ensues has the same treatment in both authors, and is 
rendered by Moliére with exquisite delicacy and 
humour, the change from amazement to passion in the 
mind of Amphitryon and the rising indignation of 
Alemena at her husband’s jealous anger being admir- 
ably depicted. Following upon this comes a glorious 
comic scene, in which the confused and puzzled Sosia 
has to explain his coldness to the jealous Cleanthis ; in 
these scenes, as throughout the play, the refinement of 
Alemena is heightened by the marvellously drawn 
vulgarity of her attendant. 

The third act of Plautus commences with the next 
Scene; Jupiter descends and announces that he is 
come to wind up the comedy, but must first excite a 
little more confusion in Amphitryon’s house. Alcmena, 
coming out, meets Jupiter, whom she of course 
mistakes for her husband and overwhelms him with 
reproaches for his unjust suspicions. He endeavours 
to excuse himself, alleging that he had been but trying 
her affection, and at last succeeds in effecting a recon- 
ciliation, Throughout this scene we remark the same 
play upon the words lover and husband, pardon, says 
Jupiter, is to be extended to the lover, but the crime 


Was that of the husband— 


“L’époux, Alcméne, a commis tout le mal ; 
C'est l’époux qu’il vous faut regarder en coupable 
L’amant n’a point de part A ce transport brutal 
Haissez, détestez l’époux 
Jy consens, et vous l’abandonne 
ais, Aleméne, sauvez l’amant de ce courroux 
Q’une telle offense vous donne.” 


This scene was strongly condemned by Boileau. An 





ciliation to Sosia, and Sosia repulses her, brightly 
relieves the more serious dialogue. 

The fourth act of Plautus and the third act of 
Moliére commence alike. Amphitryon, who has been 
to seek the intervention of some friends returns, and is 
refused admission to his house by Mercury, who 
assures him, in reply to his angry remonstrances, that 
“Amphitryon is enjoying himself within,” while 
Amphitryon is storming and raging, the real Sosia 
appears with a party of friends whom Amphitryon had 
sent him to seek. Amphitryon at once attacks him 
for daring to refuse him admittance, and while Sosia is 
defending himself, Jupiter appears from the house and 
calls upon the company to decide which is the “‘ real 
Simon Pure.” A conflict between the two claimants 
having been checked by Naucrates— 


** Nous ne souffrirons point cet étrange combat 
D’Amphitryon contre lui-méme.” 


Jupiter invites the company to dinner, and Sosia solves 
the difficulty by the famous lines so often quoted, and 
as often misapplied— 
“Le véritable Amphitryon 
Est l’Amphitryon od I’on dine.” 
The idea does not occur in Plautus, and was borrowed 
from Rotrou— 
“ Point, point d’Amphitryon od I’on ne dine pas.” 


Plautus winds up his act with the accouchement of 
Alemena: Moliére adds an inimitable scene, in which 
Sosia seeks to make his peace with Mercury. The 
whole scene deserves quotation, and if Moliére had 
written no other but this, he would still have stood in 
the foremost ranks. It is unsurpassed in any comedy 
ancient or modern. 

The close now rapidly approaches: in Plautus 
Bromia describes the birth of Hercules, and Jupiter 
appears and explains. The last scene of Moliére is 
very striking, Jupiter descends and tells Amphitryon 
who his rival has been, adding that he, and not Amphi- 
tryon, should be jealous, and that— 

“Jupiter orné de sa gloire immortelle 
Par lui-méme n'a pu triompher de sa foi 
Et que ce qu’il a recu d’elle 
N’a par son cceur ardent, été donné qu’a toi.” 
The comment of Sosia on this is borrowed from 
Rotrou— 


**Cet honneur, ce me semble, est un triste avantage ; 
On appelle cela lui sucrer le breuvage.” 


Much happier is the charming line of Moli¢re— 


‘“‘ Le seigneur Jupiter sait dorer la pilule.” 


It is difficult to give in so short a space any idea of the 
marvellous delicacy and grace of Moliére’s charming 
comedy, a work which we hope some of the French 
comedians will produce in England. In France it met 
with great success, Madame Dacier, however, writing 
a long treatise to prove the superiority of Plautus over 
Moliére, a compliment which Moliére returned by 
writing his comedy of Les femmes savantes. 
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REVIEWS. 





The Life of Charles Dickens. By Joun Forster. 
Vol. II. 1842-1852. Chapman and Hall. 


Another volume will complete this most attractive 
biography. And judging of the work from the two which 
have already appeared, Mr. Forster may even now be con- 
gratulated upon having produced in it one of his happiest 
masterpieces. As a literary performance it will take rank 
side by side with his biography of Goldsmith, already 
popularly recognised as one of the classics in our litera- 
ture. But the Life of Dickens will always possess this 
immense advantage over its predecessor that it is written 
throughout from the intimate personal knowledge of one 
who was the great humorist’s most cherished friend, his 
most constant companion, and his most devoted counsellor. 
It is hardly too much to say that no man was ever more 
qualified to be the biographer of another than Mr. Forster 
was to be the biographer of Charles Dickens. The latter 
appears to have had the keenest recognition of this him- 
self, years ago, and to have had besides that a prescient 
conviction that the time would come when upon his 
faithful adviser would devolve the responsibility of its 
sorrowful justification. Touching indications of this are 
repeatedly given in the course of the narrative; as where 
in the present volume p. 439, he relates, ‘‘ ‘ Remember that 
for my biography!’ he (Dickens) said to me gravely on 
Twelfth Day in 1842, after telling me what he had done 
the night before; and as gravely I redeem my laughing 
promise that I would. Little Mary and her sister Kate 
had taken much pains to teach their father the polka that 
he might dance it with them at their brother’s birthday 
festival (held this year qn the 7th, as the 6th was a 
Sunday); and in the middle of the previous night as he 
lay in bed, the fear had fallen on him suddenly that the 
step was forgotten, and then and there in that wintry dark 
cold night he got out of bed to practise it.” Well does 
Mr. Forster add when thus gravely redeeming his laugh- 
ing promise, ‘“‘ Anything more characteristic could certainly 
not be told; unless I could have shown him dancing it 
afterwards, and far excelling the youngest performer in 
untiring vigour and vivacity.” Although but ten years, as 
we have shown, are alone embraced within the second 
volume, whereas the first referred to as many as thirty, 
and the third will relate to at least eighteen, the time is 
not inappropriately thus apportioned. For, in many 
respects these ten years in Charles Dickens’ mid-career 
were of all the most important. They included what Mr. 
Forster regards as probably the happiest period of his 
existence—the closing years of his occupation of his 
favourite town house in Devonshire Terrace. They com- 
prise within them his halcyon holiday sojourn on the 
Continent, his residence at Genoa, his stay at Lausanne, 
his wanderings in France, and Italy, and Switzerland. 
The interval of these ten years, moreover, is especially 
notable in the life of Dickens as including within it so 
much of his rarest and happiest work as one of the 
greatest humourists in literature. ‘‘ American Notes” 
and ‘Pictures from Italy’? were but minor effusions of 
course, thrown off by him within that interval, in his 
capacity as an observant traveller upon both sides of the 
Atlantic. But between the interval of his thirtieth and 
fortieth year, it should be remembered that he wrote the 
whole of his five famous Christmas. Books—the immortal 





” 


‘‘ Carol,” the poetic fancy of the “Chimes,” the radiant 
and cheery “Cricket,” the tenderly imaginative “ Battle 
of Life,” and the weird and mystic pleasantry of “The 
Haunted Man.” Far beyond all that, however, between 
1842 and 1852 he produced three of the most remarkable 
of all his larger works of fiction—‘* Martin Chuzzlewit,” 
‘*Dombey and Son,” and ‘“ David Copperfield.” He 
thereby added, for the world’s enjoyment, to so many 
other kindred benefactions of his own, such original 
creations of character as Mrs. Gamp, Pecksniff, Tom 
Pinch, Mrs. Todgers, Bailey Junior, Mark Tapley, Old 
Chuffey, Poll Sweedlepipes, and the other whimsical 
beings in ‘ Chuzzlewit ;” as Captain Cuttle, Major Bag. 
stock, Cousin Pheenix, Little Paul, Susan Nipper, Miss 
Tox, Bunsby, Sol Gills, Mrs. Pipchin, Florence, Mrs, 
Skewton, Dr. Blimber, Toots, and a multitude of the other 
imaginary people in “ Dombey;’’ or as Mr. Micawber, 
Mr. Peggotty, Aunt Betsey, Steerforth, Mr. Dick, Little 
Em'ly, Ham, Mrs. Gummidge, Barkis, Dora, Mr. Spenlow, 
and so many more in what was upon the whole Dickens’ 
undoubted masterpiece of ‘*‘ David Copperfield.” Remem- 
bering all this, it can hardly be wondered at that ten such 
fully occupied years as these in the life time of the great 
novelist should have required, for their adequate treatment 
by the hand of Mr. Forster, one of the three volumes of 
his well considered and symmetrically arranged biography. 
As an appropriate frontispiece, we have here presented to 
view Frith’s likeness of Dickens at the age of forty-seven. 
The original painting is in the possession of the 
biographer. What is here given of the picture is simply 
the head as copied by the skilled hand of Mr. Graves. 
Neither the painting nor the engraving, however, is in any 
way satisfactory to us as a likeness. The contour of the 
forehead and the radiant eyes bear some resemblance 
certainly to Charles Dickens as he was then, but the nose 
and the lower part of the face are utterly unlike. Another 
illustration one turns to with far greater satisfaction a 
little way on in the volume, opposite page 27, is a 
charmingly pencilled drawing by Maclise of the novelist, 
his wife and her sister, all three in the profile. The head 
of Dickens especially is beautifully sketched. ‘He is in 
his most pleasing aspect,” Mr. Forster writes: “ flattered 
if you will, but nothing that is known to me gives 
a general impression so lifelike and true of the then 
frank, eager, handsome face.’ Several wonderfully 
humorous anecdotes and descriptions are given in the 
course of the volume by “the inimitable” himself— 
extracted mostly from his letters to Mr. Forster, which 
whenever the two friends were at a distance from each 
other were always copious and numerous. Besides these 
delightful specimens of Dickens’ incomparable powers as 
the most vivacious of correspondents, the volume contains 
several exceptionably interesting and one or two of them 
most unexpected specimens of his composition. Writings 
of his these are in his character as author, not mere carnal 
fragments of his miscellaneous correspondence. A chapter 
which Dickens proposed to prefix to the American Notes, 
for example, headed thus, “ Introductory and Necessary to 
be Read,” will be found here given for the first time, 
pp. 13-17—it having been suppressed at the advice of Mr. 
Forster as injudicious at the time of the work’s original 
publication. Another, a still more notable revelation by 
Mr. Forster of a hitherto unprinted fragment of Dickens’ 
writing is the opening of a highly comic account of some 
of their “ Splendid Strolling ”"—just in the thick of their 
Private Theatricals—written by him in the character of 
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Mrs. Gamp and inscribed to Mrs. Harris. The intended 
title of it was, in Gampian phraseology, “A Piljian’s 
Projiss,” and the letterpress was to have been illustrated 
by Daniel Maclise, Frank Stone, Augustus Egg, John 
Leech, and George Cruikshank. The artists never doing 
their part, however, the project was dropped. The open- 
ing passages of the Piljian’s Projiss having been actually 
committed to paper by Dickens, are here given happily 
pp. 346-354), and will be welcomed as a most unlooked- 
e. find” of a nugget of Gampian humour not unworthy 
of the author of * Martin Chuzzlewit.”” At p. 10, again, 
we have revealed the rejected motto for ‘*‘ American Notes.” 
At p. 316, in the form of a foot-note, we have a passage 
omitted, on second thoughts, from one of the opening 
chapters of ‘“‘Dombey.” As a striking proof of the 
dificulty the artists employed in the illustration of the 
green numbers always had in satisfying the wishes of the 
novelist as to his own imaginings in regard to the scenes 
and characters, two pages pencilled over by Hablot 
Browne (“‘Phiz”) with nine-and-twenty suggested but 
eventually all of them rejected heads of Mr. Dombey, the 
purse-proud merchant, are here given (pp. 317 and 318). 
In reference to the story told by Dr. Mackenzie, and 
insisted upon afterwards by Mr. Cruikshank, a fac-simile 
of Dickens’ letter written at the time is given at pp. 321 
and 322, G. C.’s account of the matter thirty-four years 
afterwards being placed in juxtaposition with it, and left 
by Mr. Forster to the reader’s own judgment without one 
word of comment from himself. It should be remarked 
that there are prefixed to this second volume of the 
“Life” three closely-printed pages of “ Corrections made 
in the later editions of the first volume,” in the course of 
which the biographer contents himself with saying in 
regard to that particular episode that ‘“‘ Mr. Cruikshank is 
to be congratulated on the prudence of his rigid silence 
respecting it as long as Mr. Dickens lived.” Among the 
corrections thus reprinted and prefixed to the second 
volume it is remarkable that Mr. Forster makes no 
allusion whatever to the letter addressed to the Times 
a year ago by Mr. George Bentley in reference to the 
compromise of the business arrangements with his father 
entered into by the young novelist at the vety commence. 
ment of his career, when there was actually announced by 
Mr. Richard Bentley as immediately forthcoming a new 
novel by Boz, in three volumes, .entitled “Gabriel Varden ” 
—which eventually appeared in Master Humphrey's Clock 
under the altered name of “ Barnaby Rudge,” the nominal 
hero of that Tale of the Gordon Riots being, according to 
that notable modification, the picturesque idiot, instead of, 
as originally proposed, the burly old locksmith. Thanks 
to Mr. Forster, we are repeatedly enabled to see the ideas, 
the plots, the very names hit upon by Dickens, growing up 
from their earliest germs. Thus, for example, it is in 
regard to the old lady in “* Dombey,” who was first thought 
of by him as Mrs. Wrychin, Mrs. Tipchin, Mrs. Alchin, 
Mrs. Somchin, until she became finally Mrs. Pipchin. 
Thus, again, from The Household Voice, The Household 
Guest, The Household Face, The Comrade, The Micro- 
Scope, and what not, emerged at. last Household Words, 
the title of his famous periodical. It is bewildering to 
reflect now that for the most finished of all his more 
tlaborate fictions he had originally selected as its odd title 
= Mag’s Diversions.” It was not until after much con- 
sideration of the matter that the idea of Mag was thrown 
oo and it was only through a good deal of beating about 

€ bush with such notions as the Copperfield Disclosures, 





the Copperfield Records, the Copperfield Survey, the Cop- 
perfield Confessions, and a number of other curious ring- 
ings of the changes on the familiar name that the designa- 
tion of the book became at last the life and adventures of 
David Copperfield. Among the most interesting incidents 
recorded in the whole of this volume is that of the first 
Reading ever given by Charles Dickens—the time being 
half-past six o’clock on Monday evening, the 2nd of 
December, 1844—the scene Mr. Forster's chambers at No. 
58, Lincoln’s Inn Fields—the subject the newly written 
and not yet published Christmas story of ‘‘ The Chimes ” 
—the audience assembled to hear Dickens including among 
them Carlyle, Jerrold, Fox, Maclise, Blanchard, Stanfield, 
Dyce, Harness, Frederick Dickens, and Forster himself. 
A charming memorial of the evening, pencilled by Maclise, 
adorns the description of it given by the biographer. 
Slightly touched into caricature though the drawing is, 
here and there undoubtedly, more particularly in the 
instances of Mr. Foxand Mr. Forster, several of the lightly 
pencilled heads are wonderfully life-like—the expression 
thrown, by the most delicate lines and dots, into the face of 
Dickens being perfectly marvellous. It was an expression 
that he often had down to the last, pensive, with the brows 
raised and the eyes downcast, the mobile features in repose 
veiling the depths of their emotion under an air at once 
thoughtful and melancholy. Three of the favourite dwell- 
ing places of Dickens on the Continent are depicted in 
graceful illustrations—at page 97, from a sketch by Angus 
Fletcher, the Villa Bagnerello at Albaro; at page 115, from 
a drawing by Mr. Batson, the Palazzo Peschiere at Genoa ; 
at page 203, from a pencilling by the Hon. Mrs. Watson, 
the garden front of Rosemont at Lausanne. Several of 
the characters met with in the course of his travels by this 
consummate observer are depicted by him with infinite 
drollery. Notable among these are the old ladies at 
Lausanne, each wearing a row of false curls like little 
rolling pins low down on the forehead (nothing above the 
eyebrows but a deep horizontal wrinkle and then the curls) 
—both of them longing to move into Italy but evidently 
regarding themselves as fixtures for life in Switzerland by 
reason of the difficulty of transporting across the moun- 
tains a library, comprising about fifty volumes, looking for 
the most part like very old backgammon-boards! ‘ The 
whole library,” he writes, “will be sold by auction here, 
when they are both dead, for about a Napoleon, and some 
young woman will carry it home in two journeys with a 
basket.” Another intensely whimsical description is that 
given by him of the accomplished but eccentric Lord 
Vernon. Perhaps the most mirth-inspiring sketch of all, 
however, is that given by Dickens of a couple of fast 
peeresses who invite him and his wife and sister-in-law to 
dinner, where and when these same fast peeresses, mother 
and daughter, the latter pretty, the former handsome, blaze 
away in the boldest talk and with cigars of the strongest, 
which they both smoke, one of them, the younger one, six 
or eight in succession, like Manchester cotton mills. So 
far responding to the spirit of the occasion, “I threw the 
ball back again,” he relates, “ was mighty free and easy, 
made some rather broad jokes, and was highly applauded.” 
Early in the book there is a scene described at Hone’s 
funeral that in the excruciatingly ridiculous effect of it is such 
that when Cruikshank, on his knees (as they all were, at 
the moment, while the dissenting minister was offering up 
an extempore prayer) sobbing over the loss of his old 
friend, whispered to Dickens that if that wasn’t a clergy- 
man, and it wasn’t a funeral, he’d have punched his head, 
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“I felt,’ said Dickens in recounting the circumstances 
afterwards, ‘‘as if nothing but convulsions could possibly 
relieve me.” It is surprising to learn from these pages 
that the profits obtained from the first issue of ‘* Martin 
Chuzzlewit,’’ one of the most brilliant works of the Master 
Humorist, were much below expectation. Whereas “ Pick- 
wick” and “ Nickleby ” had each had between 40,000 and 
and 50,000 purchasers, while ‘‘ Master Humphrey’s Clock ” 
had at the outset a weekly sale of from 60,000 to 70,000— 
“ Chuzzlewit” had a circulation of but very little over 
20,000. Even more surprising, however, were the results 
of the sale of the first 15,000 copies of the ‘ Christmas 
Carol,” the sum total of the profit accruing to the author 
from that radiant success being no more than £726. The 
circulation reached at once by ‘ Dombey”’ was nearly 
35,000, being an increase of twelve thousand on “ Chuzzle- 


that portion of his career which is consequently the most 
Circumstances of 


vividly within popular remembrance. 
| some delicacy will require to be touched upon in this por. 
|tion of the narrative, but, remembering who it is that is 
Charles Dickens’ biographer, no one can doubt for a single 
|instant as to the serene judgment and the exquisite dis. 
|cretion with which the Life so ably commenced and 
|advanced will, with a firm and gentle and generous hand, 
| be completed. 


How I Found Livingstone. By Henry M. Srantey. 
Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 


Mr. Stanley’s eagerly expected book may perhaps be 
| best described as being in most essential points curiously 
| like Mr. Stanley himself, or at least like the opinion that 
most people have by this time formed of him. In other 
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(From Stanley's “ How I Found Livingstone.”) 


wit.” When the 5s. Christmas Books again gave place 
later on to the 3d. Christmas numbers, such was the 
advance realised in sale that ‘* Doctor Marigold,” for 
example, obtained easily 250,000 purchasers. The house- 
hold edition of Dickens’ works now issuing from the press, 
it may here be remarked in passing, achieved a sale on the 
very first day of publication of over 80,000. There is 
something charming in the enthusiasm evidenced by 
Dickens in regard to this one and that among his illustrious 
contemporaries. For Tennyson he had the liveliest ad- 
miration. Browning's ‘“‘ Blot on the ’Scutcheon ” he spoke 
of in unmeasured terms of praise. He had the loftiest 
sense of Bulwer’s genius, and prized his personal friend- 
ship as a treasure. The most interesting portion of the 
work, in the estimation of many, yet remains to be seen, 
that embracing within it the last eighteen years of his life, 


| words, there is a great deal in it, it is full of interest, anda 
| work that, considering the calls on the writer's time since 
his departure from Africa, it is a marvel he can have 
written at all in so short a period, just as the achievement; 
| he relates are a wonderful record, and such as few men 
would probably have accomplished half as well, if, indeed, 
the difficulties in the way did not deter them from eve! 
attempting their accomplishment. On the other hand it 
| cannot be denied, not only that the book bears signs—as, 
indeed, it was almost inevitable that it should do—of hasty 
composition, but also that there are certain things related 
| which it would have been in far better taste to omit, and at 
| times somewhat harsh remarks on people with whom Mr. 
Stanley met, which remarks we venture to think that Mr. 
Stanley himself will regret having given utterance to. 
Beginning with an introduction, in which we are told of 
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the now famous interview with Mr, Bennett Junior, and of 
the countries Mr. Stanley saw before his arrival at Zanzi- 
bar, the writer makes that town the subject of the first 
chapter, and is far from complimentary either to Dr. Kirk 
or to Bishop Toser, whom he accuses of bearing the sacer- 
dotal title of Missionary Bishop of Central Africa, and of 
wearing ‘‘a crimson robe of office” (!). Not a day was 
lost here, but, on the contrary, the vigour with which the 
preparations were 
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Lake Tanganika (as Mr. Stanley spells the word), he heard 
that a white man had arrived at Ujiji, who was known to 
the natives, having been there a long time ago. Just a 
week later than this, that is on the roth November, 1871, 
the intrepid traveller was rewarded by the success which 
he so well deserved by the meeting with Livingstone, of 
which the circumstances are too universally known to be 
again recorded here. Though the second chapter has not 
been ended before the 
reader finds his in- 





pushed forward by Mr. -— 
Stanley, in spite of the 
regrettable absence of 
information on the sub- 
ject of such an expe- 
dition as that proposed, 
and in spite, too, of the 
difficulty of dealing with 
the most audacious 
rascals who undertook 
to supply stores, and of 
the keeping together 
the men under him. By 
the 4th of February, 
twenty-eight days after 
his arrival at Zanzibar 
all was: organised, and 
the next day the party 
set sail for Bagamoyo, 
where a caravan which 
had left Zanzibar with 
supplies for Livingstone 
one hundred days pre- 
viously, was still loiter- 
ing. Stanley's five cara- 
vans, consisting of 192 
men in all, started 
thence, the first cara- 
van on February 18th, 
and the last on March 
21st. A marvellous con- 
trast this to the time 
spent by the caravan 
which they found here, 
though the latter con- 
sisted of not a fourth 
part of the number of 
the former. The bills 
of costs that are here 
given cannot but prove 
of essential service to 
future travellers in Cen- 
tral Africa, of whom we 
are convinced that this 
book will increase the 
number greatly. In- 








terest growing stronger, 
and though that interest 
never flags throughout 
the book, the plea- 
santest portion of all 
is that devoted to the 
writer's happy four 
months with Living- 
stone, to whose noble 
character he pays no 
sparing tribute, and to 
whom there is no doubt 
that his visit was not 
only welcome , because 
of the supplies brought 
to the brave old hero, 
but also because of the 
comfort that it must 
have been to him in his 
self-imposed exile to 
have heard, from ore 
so well able to describe 
them, of the stirring 
events that have taken 
place since Livingstone 
was last with us, and 
because, too, of the 
gratification it must 
have afforded him to 
have four months’ in- 
tercourse with so intel- 
ligent a co-explorer. A 
glossary, and copious 
index, together with a 
number of illustrations, 
add much to the value 
of the book, and though 
we cannot help think- 
ing that the writer would 
have been more than 
human if he had not 
felt hurt at the treat- 
ment he at first met 
with in England, yet a 
postscript contains a 
frank and handsome 











deed, one party headed 
by a Swedish lady, is 
already, we believe, en 
route, and not the least 
valuable of the services 
that this book will have rendered them and others will be 
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found in the excellent and clear maps, especially the first, on | 


which by a red line the route taken by Mr. Stanley is pointed 
out. Our space will not allow us to follow him in as detailed a 
manner as we would have wished through his hair-breadth 
scapes and adventures until from a caravan of a tribe 


called Waguhha, who dwell on the south-western side of | offspring of Mr. Gribble’s Indian leisure l.curs. 


7. 


INTERPRETER. 


(From Stanley's “ How I Found Livingstone ”" 


apology for anything 
that may have been writ- 
ten calculated to hurt 
the feelings of anyone. 


At Home on Leave. Love Songs from India, New 
and Old. By J. D. B. GrisBie, Madras Civil Service, 
Tribner and Co. 1571. 

It is impossible to bear hard upon such unpretending 
and modest lispings in verse as those which are the 

It is so 
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satisfactory to find that, amidst the indolence and in- 
dulgence which tempt so many Europeans in a tropical 
climate, some Englishmen can resist, and occupy them- 
selves with the pursuits of literature instead of the 
pastimes of frivolity and dissipation, that one ought to 
welcome such signs as the volume before us affords of 
innocent relaxation and pure domestic recreations. For 
the best and completest translation of the Greek anthology, 
as a whole, we are indebted to an Indian officer, Major 
Macgregor, who died four or five years ago in England at 
a good old age ; and there are not a few of our journalists 
and critics, who have, in time past, learnt their work and got 
their experience in India. Mr. Gribble, too, in his “ At 
Home on Leave” disarms criticism by devoting the first 
part of his book to domestic subjects, and, as domestic 
ourselves, we cannot be severe on ‘“‘Songs of Married 
Life.’ Otherwise there is small verse-power and less 
originality in the piece called “‘ Six months after,” pp. 5-7, 
and “‘ Absence” and the “ Anniversary” had better have been 
reserved for the desk or the perusal of those principally 
concerned. A loving daughter would see, in such, precious 
souvenirs of ‘the faces that are gone,” and take an 
interest in working out the past life of those who gave her 
birth. One piece, “ After many years,” has a natural 
pathos in it which commends it to perusal, and yet as we 
read it again, it strikes us asa sort of sacrilege to quote 
from such a song of the heart. The second part of the 
volume consists of versified episodes from the famous 
Sanskrit poems, the Mahabharat and the Ramayana, and 
the introduction in prose to these is instructive and 
curious. ‘ Santa,” an episode from the former (which in 
English represents “the Great War,’’ and is ascribed to 
Vy4sa, a poet of the fourteenth century before Christ), is 
very readable and amusing. It tells how a lotus-eyed 
king’s daughter, the heroine, got permission from her sire 
to go and trepan a Brahmin’s guileless son, whose expe- 
rience of womankind was “nil.” Rishari, the youth, 
finds her penances so much pleasanter than the self-denial 
prescribed by his father that he goes off with her, and 
becomes her husband, and heir to the throne— 
“«* With thee,’ he cried, will I return 
And learn thy penanced ear ; 
But haste thee, lest my father stern 
Should come and find us here. 
And so she led him to the ship, 
But on the way, I wis, 


Sweet Santa, with her ruddy lip, 
Gave him full many a kiss.” —P. 60. 


The other legends are simply told, and Mr. Gribble has the 
ballad manner and knack. To those who want a general 
idea of the matter of these epic episodes, the volume will be 


interesting. 


A Synopsis of English History, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time. By the Rev. G. 
Bart.Le, DD., LL.D. Longman and Co. 1872. 


The merit of this Synopsis consists in its fulness and 
breadth. We have tested it in several important epochs 
of English history, and rarely found aught of essential 
moment omitted. The events, for example, of Edward 
the Third’s reign, $0 glorious to English arms are given 
fairly and coherently, and if, making a long leap, we turn 
to the reign of Charles the First, and to his struggle with 
the Parliamentaries, it is the same.. But this is not all. 
Beside the ‘‘ chief events,’’ the wars, &c., of each reign, 
we have collateral sections devoted to the purposes of con- 
temporary biography. Thus among celebrated persons of 
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the reign of James the First, we have full particulars of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Francis Bacon, and William Harvey 
the discoverer of the circulation of the blood, and dates 
and data of Sir Thomas Bodley, Robert Burton, the 
author of the “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” Drummond of 
Hawthornden, and others. Thus between two covers we 
have a manual of history, biography and chronology 
sufficient for the needs of most general students. We 
have ourselves recurred to the volume, without disappoint. 
ment, in search of a date or two, and we have no doubt it 
will be found generally useful. Sometimes, it is true, the 
biographical information is singularly slender—e.g., when 
discussing the statesmen of Victoria's reign, we have this 
account of Sir George Lewis :— 

** Sir George Cornewall Lewis, statesman and historian. He became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but resigned that office in 1858. He 


translated Muller’s ‘History and Antiquities of the Doric Race.’” 
[ 1806-1863). 


It might have been added that he died “ Secretary for 
War,” and that he held the office of Secretary of State for 
the Home Department in the interval between his Chan- 
cellorship of the Exchequer, and his ministry for war. 
Also that he wrote four or five works of a more original 
kind than his translation of Muller’s ‘“‘ Doricus.” We 
find out our ignorance, through Dr. Bartle’s research. We 
were not aware that among our celebrated divines seven 
years ago was a Rev. Canon Howell, M.A. 


Building Upon Sand. 
Samuel Tinsley. 


By Exizasetu J. Lysacur. 


This is one of the books regarding which it is impos- 
sible to say much, whether of praise or of blame. The 
story is at least perfectly innocent, and that is something 
to be thankful for in these days, when we see a book witha 
lady’s name on the title-page. Having said thus much 
negatively, we are quite at a loss what to add as to the 
raison d'étre of such a novel as this. Certainly it is un- 
sensational, since there is little in it to excite anything like 
sensation. Similarly we may remark that the characters 
are far from unnatural, the fact being that there is not one 
amongst them that does not rise above the most common- 
place conception. As to plot, there is none at all, but the 
few events related are as follows:—The hero, a man of 
good fortune, who has made a mésalliance, and by cold- 
ness and cruelty so worked upon his wife's feelings that 
she falls into the trap he has laid for her, gets a divorce, 
and goes down into Devonshire, under the pretext of 
fishing, but in reality, to meet again a pretty girl whom he 
has met at a partyin town. After some little time he 
proposes and is accepted, and with his betrothed, her 
mother, and aunt, he goes abroad. At the Bagniéres de 
Mont d'Or, one of the performers in the orchestra in the 
little theatre proves to be no other than his father-in-law, 
a gentleman with no leaning towards the temperance 
societies. He tells the real state of the case, which the 
hero had studiously kept from the knowledge of his 
intended wife and her family. The aunt is disgusted at 
the lover not being at once dismissed, and takes her 
departure. Though distressed at what they heard, and at 
its having been concealed from them, the heroine and her 
mother keep up the engagement, and return to England. 
The hero’s father-in-law, whom drink and trouble have 
turned into a madman, returns also to England, pursues 
the ladies with the object of revenging himself on the hero 
for his treatment of his daughter, and nearly murders the 
heroine. She recovers from the attack, but her face 18 
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hopelessly scarred, and its beauty gone for ever. It is 
needless to say that such a man as we have described the 
hero to be, sneaks out of his engagement in the most base 
way, and at the close of the volume we are left in doubt 
whether an old woman is right or wrong who is of opinion 
that the heroine, Angela (who, of course, is called ‘* Angel” 
throughout the book), will marry the new Incumbent. The 
best that we can say of ‘ Building Upon Sand” is that 
with a little more practice and better materials in the way 
of plot, we should not be surprised to see a far superior 
work from the same pen. 


Will She Bear It? 
Tinsley. 


Another unsensational novel, and a very readable one 
too. ‘*Will She Bear It?” is a story of English country 
life. The interest of the story mainly attaches itself to 
Alice Wilverden, the youngest daughter of Squire Wilver- 
den, an old roué and spendthrift, bankrupt alike in fortune 
and character, living, with his other daughter, Mrs. Hartley, 
ina corner of the Homestalls, a house that had been in the 
family for generations, and spending his evenings at the 
Wilverden Arms, in the neighbouring village of Summer- 
down. Alice, who had resided with her aunt, Mrs. 
Lawson, from the time of her mother’s death, is sent for by 
her father, much to the horror of her kind aunt, to live 
with him at the Homestalls, and she goes at once to devote 
herself to her father and sister. How the true character of 
her father gradually reveals itself to her, but how, in spite 
of this, she devotes herself to him and her sister till, after 
softening both of them, she breaks down, how she is unfor- 
tunate in certain love affairs, and how her unselfishness 
and thoughtfulness for others appea: throughout the book, 
we must leave to those who read it, for to give an outline 
of the story would with most readers be to take away much 
of their interest in it. The character of Alice is a charming 
one. There is no mawkish sentimentality in it, but it is 
perfectly natural, and is sustained consistently throughout. 
Another pleasant character is that of Milly Newland 
(daughter of a wealthy merchant, who has bought the 
most valuable portion of the old Squire's estate), brimful of 
fun and good humour, with a considerable spicing of mis- 
chief, but always ready to bring sympathy and comfort in 
distress. The principal bétes noires of the story are the 
Squire and Jerry Sprat, tinker, basket-maker, and poacher. 
The story ¢an hardly be called a plot, and sometimes its 
action moves rather slowly, but there is enough of incident 
to keep up the reader’s interest, which increases as the 
story goes on. It is mo small praise to say that the tone 
of the book throughout is thoroughly pure and healthy, 
without being either dull or namby-pamby. We hope, 
however, that the author will not be satisfied with this, but 
will endeavour to construct his (or her?) stories in future 
with more of skill and elaboration, and will avoid an occa- 
sional tendency to spin out the story, a tendency which 
18 apt to induce in most readers what Sir Walter Scott 
called “ the laudable habit of skipping.” 


The Fitful Fever of a Life. A Novel, in Three 
nee. By Sir Francis Vincent, Bart. Newby. 
1872. 


Samuel 


A Tale of the Weald. 


. The early chapters of this novel correspond so aptly with 
- ominous title that the reader naturally expects a strong 
ose of sensationalism. The story opens with a scene at 


= gaming tables of Baden-Baden, where William Brad- 
ord, late of the University of Oxford, and son to that 





eminent contractor, Sir John Bradford, is seeing life under 
the bad auspices of a certain Robert Hargrave, the villain 
of the piece, first cousin and presumptive heir to the Earl 
of Hexham, but a nearer relative to the Prince of Darkness 
and the actual possessor of a considerable stock of vices. 
Bradford and Hargrave are for the time being partners and 
winners, ‘‘ and at the end of the deal they were preparing 
to realise their gains when a sacrilegious hand was 
stretched forth from behind, and proceeded to annex some 
of the spoil.” Of course Hargrave knocks the intruder 
down, a general scrimmage ensues, and ultimately a duel 
takes place, in which Hargrave wounds his adversary, and, 
as Bradford’s money had been the subject of the fight, 
leaves his friend firmly convinced that he owes him a debt 
of gratitude. Bradford has to return to England, and the 
remainder of the book is almost wholly occupied with the 
fortunes and misfortunes of the Bradford family, the loves 
of William and his sister Mary, and the gradual develop- 
ment of the baby, Lord Shoreham, into an ardent wooer. 
At the end of the second volume the villain reappears to 
snatch from his quondam friend the lady of his love, and, 
after a brief career of reckless extravagance and crime, to 
end his days miserably in a prison. “ After life's fitful 
fever he sleeps ’’ soundly enough, and those who have been 
his victims are permitted at last to enjoy uninterrupted 
happiness. 


It is not a book from which it is possible to make 
extracts, for nine-tenths of it is made up of conversations, 
wherein the speakers say nothing very brilliant or witty. 
However, we have no fault to find with it in that respect, 
nor indeed are we disposed to speak of it at all in any 
other terms than those of mild approbation. It is not an 
exciting book, nor by any means a work of genius, but it is 
readable and wholly unexceptionable in its language and 
sentiments. Sir Francis Vincent writes with a facile pen, 
and in a pleasant style, and evinces from time to time a 
certain delicacy of observation which makes one ready to 
believe that he has studied in the school of Miss Austen. 
Whether he will ever attain much proficiency there remains 
to be seen. 


Memorials of the Life and Ministry of the Rev. W. 
B. Mackenzie, M.A., Late Vicar ot St. James’, 
Holloway. By the Rev. Gorpon Catturop, M.A. 
W. Wells Gardner. 


We think that a glance at the subject of Mr. Calthrop’s 
memoir, as he is presented to the readers of this volume on 
the frontispiece, would satisfy every enquiry that the man’s 
life was worth hearing about, and guarantee to the physi- 
ognomist a memoir of an honest, earnest, downright, 
soldier of Christ. And such, rather than a showy pulpit 
orator, born to satisfy the dissatisfied ‘ habitantes in 
sicco,”” was William Bell Mackenzie, who was born of 
earnest parents in Sheffield, and who, when those parents 
died, nearly together, in his sixteenth year, began to read 
law, but soon exchanged the ambition for the legal profes- 
sion for the graver aim of qualifying for the Christian 
ministry. By taking pupils, and toiling resolutely, he was 
enabled to get to Magdalen Hall, where he must have read 
to some purpose, as Dr. Macbride’s influence, we are told, 
diverted him from the quest of a fellowship. His biographer 
should have told us what class he took. His first and only 
curacy was at Bristol, where he laboured under the Rev. 
T. T. Biddulph, the Rector of St. James’, till, on that gen- 
tleman's death in 1838, he was moved to the pastorate of 
St. James’, Holloway, in the northern end of Islington. 
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laborious days” amidst a long unsympathetic flock, upon 
which, however, he began to make an impression, as time 
went on, through his genuine self-devotion and fervour, 
and through the real and practical tone of his Gospel 
teaching. Young shopmen said of him, ‘“‘He makes us 
carry his sermons with us behind the counter.’’ He won 
his raw congregation by degrees through accommodating 
himself to their wants, spiritual and other, and it tells well 
for his ministry, begun in 1838, that by 1850 he had got 
together a congregation of 2,000 persons, whom, his church 
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| and Christian household, he wrought such a change in the 
| parish entrusted to his charge that though dead he yet 


speaketh where his pastoral life was chiefly spent. So 


| valuable a life was terminated by a secret internal malady 
| which, long hidden, first showed itself in the spring of 1868, 


He passed away in the autumn of 1870, leaving behind 


|him earnests of his well-discharged service in a changed 


and deeply attached flock, and in the forcible, fervent, 
home.thrusting discourses, of which his biographer has 
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JOSEPH INTERPRETING PHARAOH’S DREAM. 


(From “ Children's Services.”) 


having been enlarged to hold them, he kept well im hand 
for a quarter of a century longer. A quiet unobtrusive 
man, he devoted himself to his own parish, rarely preaching 
elsewhere, though he was one of the Special Service 
Preachers at St. Paul’s on one occasion, and so eloquent a 
preacher that the London Press was warm in its praise of 
his stirring admonitions. But in the main his work was 
done, as that of so many of the ‘great company of the 
preachers,’’ whose work will abide is done, in his own fixed 
sphere, where, by school-visiting, district-visiting, pre- 
paring candidates for Confirmation and for Holy Com- 








| given a selection in the present volume. We commend 
these and Mr. Calthrop’s biographical memoir to those who 
are not too wise in their own conceit to hear and read 
sermons. 


Children’s Services. A Book of Pictorial Family Wor 


ship. Sangster and Co. 
Very elegantly bound, tastefully got up, and profusely 


illustrated, ‘‘ Children’s Services ” forms a most attractive 
volume, and the idea it carries out is doubtless a praise 
worthy one. Each service consists of a hymn bearing 0 
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the passage selected from the Bible, which comes next in 
order, and is followed by a prayer, also bearing chiefly-on 
the same subject, and the Lord’s Prayer in each instance 
concludes the service. It seems to us a decided mistake 
not to have given the best known of all prayers in the form 
in which, to the best of our belief, it is familiar to all 
Christians in England. In the form here given, however, 
we find the American version, ‘‘ Who art in heaven;’’ and 
“debts” instead of “‘ sins,” though either form is equally 
scriptural, and the latter word must be much more intelli- 
gible to children ; and lastly, instead of “lead us not into 
temptation,” ‘“‘do not give us up to temptation,” and 


.. 


to those in search for novelties at the winter evening read- 
ings which have now become quite an institution through- 
out the country. Some of the papers have already 
appeared in Once a Week, and some have been already on 
the list of well-known readers, but many now appear for 
the first time. The writer's humorous papers in prose are, 
in our opinion, his best, but, as he tells us, his subjects 


| range ‘‘ from grave to gay, and from fact to fiction.” 


London. By Gustave Dore and BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
Parts XII, and XIII. Grant and Co. 


The present double part concludes this very handsome 
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THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE., 


(From “ Children’s Services.) 


instead of “ evil’’ <‘ what is evil.’ The correctness of the 
last of these versions is a matter of opinion, but “ do not 
sive us up to temptation”’ is not warranted by the mean- 
ing of the original Greek, and .is simply wrong. The 
author, in his preface, tells us that he has altered the 
authorised version where necessary. He should at least 
have restricted his alteration to such interpretations as the 
original will bear. 


Penny Readings. By Lircurietp MoseLey. Warne 
and Co, 


Taken as a whole, these readings may be recommended 


and valuable serial. ‘A Féte at Chiswick,” “‘ A Garden 
Party at Holland House,” «A Ball at the Mansion 
House,” and a grand match at “ Lord's,” of which the 
first-named is the best, and the last, the last also in order 
of merit, complete the full-page plates of amusements. 
The most noteworthy illustration, however, is that of the 
famous New Zealander, to whom even so great an opponent 
of the claims of posterity as Sir Boyle Roche would have 
allowed that we were somewhat indebted had he seen this 
finely imaginative picture. ‘A City Thoroughfare, “A 
River Side Street,” “A Sale at Tattersalls,’ and 6 Found 
in the Street,” are the remaining large illustrations, 
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‘Found in the Street” being a congenial subject for 
Doré’s pencil, and consequently one of the best in its 
effect. ‘Concordia’ in the London Docks, “ Expecting 
the Prince, Marlborough House,”’ ‘‘ The Tide of Business 
in the City,” “An Early Ride,” and ‘Infant Hospital 
Patients’ are some of the many smaller prints. We must 
not forget to say that a characteristic preface from the pen 
of the English Pilgrim is given in this part, which will 
prove an apt introduction to the splendid volume as a 
whole. 


Lessons from the Bible. For the use of Elementary 
Schools. Edited by the Rev. A. R. Grant, M.A., 
late H.M. Inspector of Schools. To which is added 
“The Geography of the Bible.” For very young 
children. By the Rev. C. THornton Forster, M.A. 
Lockwood and Co. 


This manual of the Bible has been prepared by one of the 
authors of ‘‘The School Managers’ Series of Reading 
Books,” as a supplement to the other books of the series, 
which contain no religious teaching, the writer thinking 
that religious and secular teaching should not be mixed up 
together. The work appears to be an honest endeavour to 
teach children simple lessons from Holy Scripture, “ keep- 
ing, as much as possible, to the incomparable diction of 
the Authorised (?) Version.’’ There is, we must observe, 
an unfortunate error in the printing, by which some of the 
early lessons in the Old Testament are printed over again 
in place of the beginning of the New, there being omitted, 
by this.means, St. Matthew, St. Mark, and part of St. 
Luke. This error will, no doubt, be corrected in the next 
edition. In the first lesson, on the Creation, it is said that 
to make anything of nothing is the meaning of Creation, 
but this meaning is not necessarily implied in the Hebrew 
word, and therefore should not be taught as a necessary 
article of faith. Many, however, of the practical lessons 
enforced from those portions of the Bible which are here 
given are very good. We give two examples taken from 
the Old and New Testaments respectively. 1. On the 
Tower of Babel— 

‘“* Many people do things now for no better reason than to make them- 
selves a name, because they wish to be talked about and admired. 
Some things, that it is quite right to do, lose all their value if variety is 
the motive for doing them. You may give away a halfpenny to a 
beggar, but if you give it away because somebody may see you do so 
who will think you very good for being so charitable you are merely 
wanting to make yourself a name.” 


2. St. John the Baptist— 


“ This history shows us how people dislike those who tell them of 
their sins. It also proves how wrong it is to make rash promises with- 
out thinking to what evil they may lead us. 

‘* You must remember that St. John the Baptist was not he who wrote 
the Gospel of St. John or the three Epistles. That writer is called St. 
John the Evangelist, and is spoken of in the Gospel of St. John as the 
Disciple whom Jesus loved.” 


Human Physiology. The basis of Sanitary and Social 
Science. By T. L. Nicnats, M.D. With numerous 
illustrations, Tribnerand Co. 1872. 


One of the handbooks, which have been hitherto most 
desiderated, is a work that in clear and untechnical terms 
essays to teach man a little knowledge of his own physical 
organisation, and teaches him how to fulfil his duties as 
well as understand his requirements in a brotherhood 
where no man liveth to himself and no man dieth to him- 
self. Dr. Nichois appears to us, on the whole, to have 
realised and supplied the desideratum, and put forth a 
manual which will not only serve as a “‘ vade mecum”"’ to 





private individuals desirous of knowing the history of the 
body they bear about with them, and of so managing it 
that it may not press down the soul with which it is and 
will again be associated, but also a repertory of facts and 
reasoned out conclusions valuable for the reference of 
writers on social and sanitary questions. The author is 
not unknown in the neighbourhood from which he dates 
his work, and we cannot but think that his publication will 
justify the opinion of ability already formed by his 
intimates, as well as introduce him to a wide range asa 
sound and earnest labourer in the great end of our being, 
the moral and social bettering of humanity. 


Of the six parts into which his book is divided, two— 
viz., ‘‘ Matter, Force, and Life,” and “ The Human Body” 
(Parts II. and III.) are so far technical and professional as 
to involve a systematic study which is only now in its 
infancy at our Universities. The rest are upon subjects 
which all educated men, not merely can, but ought to 
study, and we have no hesitation in saying that in no case 
would the bestowal of grave perusal upon the pages of 
these parts be without individual and general results for 
good. 

Thus the first part deals with the “actual condition of 
humanity,” and in ten remarkable chapters discusses 
human mortality, in reference to classes, ages, and intel- 
ligence amidst our fellow-subjects. It shows the incessant 
warfare against human life which is being waged by 
poverty, ignorance, drunkenness, crime, vice, and profli- 
gacy, and on each of these suggestive heads records very 
striking facts and statistics calculated to be of vast use to 
the preacher and lecturer as well as to the active philan- 
thropist. Climate and situation, drainage and the absence 
of it, high and low leveis tell immensely in the “ less or 
more” of the death rate. As Dr. Nichols propounds 
‘‘ Farmers say the drained land makes the difference of a 
great coat in the temperature, and more in the freedom 
from rheumatism. Perched on the gravelly Malvern hills, 
I can see a thin veil of mist hovering over every cold damp 
spot in the Severn valley, and could make a map of the 
healthy and unhealthy localities. Clay and gravel, damp 
and dry soils are as different as sickness and health— 
death and life. Here, then, is a hint for the amelioration 
of the average expectation of life, but even more vital—in 
a moral point of view—are some of the other subjects we 
have named, for example, “infant mortality,” a fearful 
topic as to which every Englishman needs to know the 
actual state of the case, that he may not be a “ particeps 
criminis” in a crying national sin, It is frightful to think 
that, in our race, from one-third to one-half die in infancy, 
whereas in a state of nature ninety-nine hundredths born 
would live out their term, if not shortened by violence. 
‘Mr. Darwin,” writes our author, ‘‘cannot think that our 
monkey ancestors had our bad luck with their babies.” A 
large portion of the infant death-rate is, no doubt, 
ascribable to no more culpable sin than poverty and desti- 
tution, as is seen in the fact ‘‘that the infant death-rate of 
the tradesman is just double that of the gentleman, 
whereas ‘ that of the artisan is treble.’’ But it is fearful 
to read of the ways and means and statistics of deliberate 
infanticide, especially in a so-called Christian country, and 
in a metropolis where wealth and endeavour go hand in 
hand in trying to master the social problems of the day: 
What with laudanum and opium, and the vulgar expe 
dients of cold, hunger, and neglect, baby-life is so fearfully 
decimated that lecturers do not hesitate to aver that one” 
every thirty women you meet in London streets 18 4 
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murderess. Now, this is just one of the chapters which 
ople ought to read, but to which, in our critical funetion, it 
is only needful that we should point. There are many 
others in this book of a like nature—e.g., the tenth chapter 
of the first part, the eighth and ninth in thc fourth, and 
several others touching upon delicate questions which 
persons must approach for themselves, and which are 
only impeded and seemingly slurred over, if a reviewer 
attempts to make them the objects of a casual glance. 
It isenot so, however, with Dr. Nichols’ earnest 
words about the dwellings of the poor in town and 
country (Part I., chap. 5) the causes we cannot doubt 
of a vast portion of the prostitution which is so shame- 
less a characteristic of the streets of our towns and 
cities. In every word of what he says on this head we 
must heartily concur, and we should rejoice could his facts 
he read by every peer, and baronet, and landed proprietor, 
or employer of labour, in connection with these chapters 
in part the sixth, which touch upon the responsibilities of 
ownership and possession, and the uses of an aristocracy 
as leaders in good and holy objects. After all, if the dwel- 
lings of the poor could be so far bettered as to realise the 
essentials of comfort and decency, a great blow would be 
struck not only at the direct blot, which in dimensions is 
huge enough still to blacken a large proportion of the 
superficies of the country, but at the drunkenness which 
results, in great measure, from working men having no 
home comforts, and the unchastity, which is the natural 
consequence of the sexes being huddled promiscuously in 
wretched common sleeping-places. Upon these topics 
plain speaking is most necessary, and our thanks are 
tendered to Dr. Nichols for not palliating the evil, or 
mincing matters about its urgent need of correction. 

In some of the more technical chapters are wholesome 
lessons for men and women, to which all would do well to 
give an attentive head. There are also, up and down the 
volume, some curious contributions to the literature of 
most subjects. Thus, in pp. 223-4, the author gives 
Statistics of comparative longevity, from which we may 
gather that long life does not necessarily depend on healthy 
conditions and habits, but rather upon a predisposition or 
an idiosyncrasy. In pp. 434-5 we note earnest words in 
reference to open spaces for the working classes, and lungs 
for London which the reclaimers of Muswell Hill may 
quote in justification of their project, a project which ought 
to succeed. notwithstanding the cold water thrown upon it 
by interested parties in the City. Here and there we fear 
the Doctor’s theories are utopian, as where, in pp. 456-7, 
he advocates co-operative farming and the sharing-profits 
system, a fine thing in theory, but beset with difficulties in 
working. 

As a sample of his general style we quote a curious 
Passage on the curious development in some persons of the 
sense of smell. At page 186 he writes— 





“ Those who are blind and deaf can tell all their friends by their smell ; 
and some who are not blind are endowed with an extraordinary sensi- 
tiveness in this particular. I know a lady, who, lying in her bedroom, 
with the window open, can smell the plants trodden on by a horse in 
& Neighbouring pasture, the various breakfasts of the villagers, the 
drinks at the public-houses, the medicines people are taking, the qualities 
of smoking tobacco over a large area, and so on. She has a perception 
: the condition of —— she passes in the street, can tell whether 
di y have taken bat s, and the state of their clothing, and often their 
} ge Even moral character and conduct seem to come out at 
ess to persons so sensitive, as peculiar odours, as we read of the 

odour of sanctity*’ and of the delightful odours that cling around the 

of departed saints.” 


Surely this keen scent is very exceptional, like the pecu- 





liarity which some persons are said to possess of having 
such a taint of sulphur in their composition that their touch 
is apt to blacken the hands they grasp. 

We shall rejoice if Dr. Nichols’ volume attains the cir- 
culation it deserves. 


The Woodleigh Stories ; or, Tales for Sunday Read- 
ing. By the Rev. H. C. Apams, M.A. David to 
Maccabeus. Warne and Co. 


This is a work displaying far more power and critical 
acumen than is usually to be found or even to be expected 
in similar books. The tales are all taken from Scripture, 
and are supposed to be related to a family circle, sitting 
around the fire in a country parsonage. All of the lis- 
teners make comments, raise objections, or ask questions 
on what they hear, and in answering these questions, or 
objections, the writer by showing constantly throughout 
his pages the signs of no slight acquaintance with ancient 
and modern religious thought, as well as with the views of 
those who are opposed to him, has rendered his work one 
of interest and of great value. We select at hap-hazard 
one of the answers to an objection from one of the 
audience :— 


‘““GeorceE. Well, Ptolemy is not by any means the only Gentile who 
endeavoured to force—indeed, who did force—his way into the inner 
part of the Temple. Bagoses the Satrap, Crassus, and Pompey, all did 
the same, and none of them suffered any punishment in consequence. 
Antiochus Epiphanes not only profaned the Sanctuary by his presence, 
but by the most abominable impurities perpetrated there. Yet he went 
in and out unscathed. 

**Mr. Mason. Even if your statement were correct, I do not know 
that it would prove much. God's dealings with offenders are a mystery 
beyond our power to apprehend. Why did He slay Korah, and spare 
Uzziah’s life, when both sinned in the same manner? Why did the 
Man of God suffer death, and the old prophet escaped unharmed ? 
Who can presume to answer? But you should also take note that the 
circumstances are different in the cases you mention. In no other 
instances did the priests and the people lift up their hands, and pray 
that Almighty God would prevent the destcration. The miracle may 
well have been granted in answer to.their prayers. Again, can you say 
that the others, who forced their way into the Sanctuary, escaped 
unpunished ? It is not known, I believe, what became of Bagoses, and 
he only entered the sacred precincts in discharge of his duty; but 
Crassus, Pompey, and Antiochus Epiphanes all underwent a sudden 
change of fortune, almost immediately subsequent to their violation of 
God’s house. Crassus was slain in the following year in Parthia. 
Pompey, hitherto the spoilt child of fortune, never prospered after his 
visit to Jerusalem. Antiochus died the most dreadful and agonising 
death, smitten evidently by the hand of God. To judge by these 
examples, the miracle which prevented Ptolemy from accomplshing his 
purpose was as merciful, as it was striking.” 


Lord Melbourne used to read theology not as a religious 
exercise, but from interest in it as a science. Such works 
as this of Mr. Adams are likely to give young readers a 
taste for studying the Old Testament, and to suggest in- 
telligent and probable answers to the cavils of sceptics, in 
an age when the Old Testament is almost universally 
neglected, or, if read, read only for the sake of contrasting 
it unfavourably with the views of its detractors. 


The Pleasant Story of Reynard the Fox. The Prose 
Translation by the late THomas Roscoz. Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co. 1873. 


The story of Reineke Fuchs has achieved for itself yery 
considerable popularity. At least forty editions have been 
published, many of them illustrated, three of which were 
brought out in England, the first being published by no 
less a person than Caxton. The volume now before us is 
abridged from an English prose version published in 1694, 
which was itself founded on the Lubeck edition published 
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in 1498, and its principal feature is the admirable way in 
which it is illustrated. Mr. Elwes, to whose pencil the 
greater number of the illustrations are due, has shown 
great skill in his delineations of the various characters, and 
it is no easy task to give the proper expression to the 
different animals and at the same time preserve their true 
forms. This he has well succeeded in doing; whether 
Reynard is playing with his children, playing tricks with 
the bear, expressing his penitence to the goat, or engaging 
in deadly conflict with the wolf, in all these cases the 
peculiar vulpine look is never once forgotten, and the 
drawings may fairly rank among the best delineations of 


animal life. 


Everybody, _ nearly, 
knows the history of 
Reynard, the various 


tricks he played on his 
fellow beasts, the amusing 
scene in which Reynard 
carried out the spirit of 
the old distich relative to 
the penitence of the 
Devil, and how he finally 
obtains not only pardon 
but high favour at the 
court of the Lion. The 
meaning of the allegory 
has been much disputed, 
though Reynard is said to 
symbolise a certain crafty, 
scheming, Duke of Lor- 
raine. For our own part 
we should have thought 
that the rise of Reynard 
was a_ prophetic fore- 
shadowing of the career 
of the present Ministry 
but for the statement in 
the last?chapter that ‘Sir 
Reynard showed especial 
politeness to each and to 
all.” We would commend 
the example of Sir Rey- 
nard to Mr. Ayrton. 

We give two specimens 
of the illustrations, which 
will, we think, bear out 
fully our commendation 
of their execution, The 
book will form a capital 
Christmas present, and 
doubtless many children > — = 
will learn with great de- 
light from its pages the 
pleasant history of Reynard the fox. 








Seaside Musings, on Sundays and Week-days. By 
the Author of “ The Recreations of a Country Parson.” 
Longman and Co. 1872. 

As welcome as ever, A. K. H. B. is again in the hands 
of numberless readers, and being read on Sundays and 
week-days for the sake of his genial, sympathetic, poetic, 


and above all, deeply earnest musings on things sacred. | bindingness of the old world injunction. 


The old gift is in him still, if anything, richer with time ; 
the angularities, of which there were never many, are so 
gradually rounding off; the distance between our doctrine | 
and his 1s so much abridged that we can avail ourselves of 





(From “ The Story of Reynard the Fox.”) 


| the happy language of an English prelate to an earnest 
| non-conformist, and say in thorough heartiness, not “ Talis 
| cum sis, utinam noster esses,’’ but ‘ Talis cum sis, nostey 
es |” Wehave always thought that the “ Country Parson” 
| shows out more brightly in his ‘* Graver Thoughts” than 
|in his ‘ Recreations,” and spoke more seasonably and 
| tellingly from the City Pulpit or the University Pulpit, than 
in his character of a Common-place Philosopher, an Autumn 

Holiday Seeker, or a teacher of ‘‘ Lessons of Middle Life.” 
|In his more secular essays, though always amusing, he 
now and then descended to triviality; but in his more 
strictly professional works there is always a salt of anec- 
dote, poetry, and cultivation, and literature to enliven the 
details of doctrine, and to 
refresh the often parched 
throat of the typical 
‘* Habitans in sicco.” If 
more of our clergy would 
but lay in a little of the 
same salt, we suspect 
that churches would be 
better filled, and sermons 
more appreciated by the 
stronger-minded. 

One prime feature in 
these “* Musings,” which, 
in point of fact, are “ ser- 
mons” that have been 
preached, and, we feel 
sure, preached to the 
profit of many hearers, 
is their candour and 
honesty. The “ Country 
\ Parson’’ does not beat 
j} about the bush, but goes 

§ to the depth of the 
Te, §=matter. His essa 

My ; y or 
im discourse on Fasting for 
i §6=6 example does not, as with 
a less candid writer or 
preacher it might have 
done, stop short at the 
point when the use of the 
Romish or the Anglican 
Church had been dis- 
cussed ; nor does it mincé 
matters as to the obliga- 
tion of fasting, which it 
is admitted is enjoined 
by the Directory of the 
Scotch Church, although 
practically as he shews, 
it is a dead letter. In 
Scotland fasting, he tells 
us, meant total abstinence from food from morning till 
night, not the abstinence from flesh or from luxuries, 
| such as wines and the like. But he does not hesi- 
| tate to tell his hearers that he justifies and considers 
| right the abandonment of the olden usage herein, on 
the ground that “fasting” means doing what is bad 
for the body forthe good of the soul; and that Scotch 
| common-sense, not spiritual declension, has abrogated the 
Indeed he does 


not hesitate to go further than we should commonly be 





/ 


| disposed to go in this matter, i.e., in resorting to the argu 


ment that that which was wholesome and practicable in 
an Eastern climate is out of the question in our vigorous 
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north; but he puts into so many words the conviction of | the Church those who did that broke down—failed at the 


his own mind that fasting is not conducive to good temper. 

«| have known some,” he writes, ‘‘ who set themselves to | 
fast regularly, at least on the Fridays in Lent. The 
tempers of such, always bad, were then intolerable. 
Instead of the discipline lifting them to saintliness, it 
sunk them lower, both in sense and feeling than their 
lowly average. But to go and worship God at a deliberate 
disadvantage is silly. You might as well stick a thorn 
into your hand on entering church, and fancy you would 
thus worship better.”—P. 63. We are not sure but that 
though there is much truth in this, it would not be truer 
charity to leave the question to individual consciences ; but 
in justice to Mr. Boyd, we 
ought to quote a passage 
from the same sermon, 
in which it will be seen 
that he appreciates self- 
denial and asceticism in 
members of other commu- 
nions: “* Long seasons of 
fasting, and surely, too, 
of prayer have gone to 
the making, even in these 
self-indulgent days, of the 
thin faces that some here 
remember, which the soul 
seems to shine through, 
of the worn frames, the 
slight scabbard of the keen 
sword, that in the cease- 
less abstinence of a pure 
asceticism bear about 
Christ's dying and His 
cross, and are ennobled. 
And if such men as one 
recalls with these thoughts 
belong to another com- 
munion, which we are 
constrained to esteem a 
corrupt one, not the less 
may we reverence their 
singleness of aim, and 
wish that we had more of 
it."—P. 59. 

Another “ Musing” 
which may be profitably 
read and thought over is 
that upon “ Martyrs,” and 
this the Country Parson 
discusses with his charac- 
teristic boldness and plain 
speaking. Whilst he, on 
the one hand, excludes 
Charles I. from the catalogue, and disputes Archbishop 
Sharpe’s title to the motto on his escutcheon, “* Pro mitra 
Coronam,”’ it is satisfactory to find that he declines to 
admit the claim of the old covenanters who sleep, where 
they fell, on some high western hill-sides to be any more 
Christian martyrs than a man who should wear himself | 
out in agitating for the repeal of the Corn Laws. On the 
other hand, he has rightly limited ‘ martyrdom ’ to those 
who in bonds and imprisonment and death simply obey 
God's calling and bidding ; not those who needlessly thrust 
themselves in the way of suffering and death. Of such 

© notes it as very remarkable how in the early history of 











(From “ The Story of Reynard the Fox.” 





awfui hour of trial.”—P. 38. 
This same sermon affords a good instance of the author’s 


| anecdotal talent. Speaking of curious and unsuspected 
| development into martyrs, in the case of some whose lives 
| did not promise so glorious an end, he writes, “‘ You have 
heard of that poor ignorant soldier, a private in the Buffs, 


who in time of war fell into the hands of the Chinese. 
They threatened him with death by awful tortures if he 
would not abjure Christianity, and promised that his life 
should be spared if he would renounce the faith which had 
not been much influential with him since the days when 
his mother taught him his prayers as a little boy. But the 
poor private would not 
give up his religion: he 
stood at all hazards by 
the name of Christian, 
and so he was cruelly 
murdered. A curious one, 
indeed, to wear the crown 
along with St. Stephen 
and St. Paul! But I do 
not know any definition 
of the word, that would 
not include that private 
of the Buffs in the noble 
army of martyrs.”"—P. 41. 

It is by this kind of 
pertinent anecdote, giving 
a personal air to an 
analysis of a Christian 
grace or duty, that our 
anthor’s musings are 
endved with a freshness 
so often desiderated in 
sermons. The second 
sermon, on the strange 
but inexplicable joy of 
the Apostles when they 
returned to Jerusalem 
after the Ascension, ends 
with a touching anec- 
dote of Dr. John Mason 
Neale, who was. a friend 
of the author, though in 
another communion, and 
whose “Jerusalem the 
Golden” he accounts as 
one of the treasures of 
the whole Christian 
Church {see p. 33), and 
in almost every musing 
the intangibility of mere 
abstractions is corrected 
by such introduction of appropriate bits of biography 
or history. ‘ Spring,” ‘ Good Angels,” “The Re- 
deemer’s Tears,” are three of the later Musings, which 
will repay perusal. Here and there we find, strange to 
say, phrases that savour of slipshod, such as the words 
italicized in the quotation about the “ soldier in the Bufis,”’ 


'the neuter use of the verb “founds” in page 18, and 


similar anomalies of speech, but we have no doubt that, 


| read or preached, any one of these sermons would be pro- 


nounced eloquent. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


The Days of the Cattle Plague. By Mrs. Propcers. 
Religious Tract Society. 

Faithful, but not Famous. By the Author of “ Soldier 
Fritz,’ &c. Religious Tract Society. 

Our Forest Home. By the Author of “ Life’s Battle 
Lost and Won.” Religious Tract Society. 


Hymn Stories. By Epis Searre. Seeleys. 
Jessie’s Work. By Mary E. Suiptey. Seeleys. 
Not Forsaken. By Acnes Giperne. Seeleys. 


“The Days of the Cattle Plague ” is a work that no one 
at the first glance would suppose had been issued from the 
press by the Religious Tract Society. Some of the well- 
executed plates look more like those that would accompany 
a comic story book, and the story itself is not without 
marks of humour. A preface of nearly eight pages, 
inserted to prove that the views of the writer are not 
exaggerated, seems rather a work of supererogation, but 
the story is worth reading, and we congratulate the Socie‘y 
on what we hope is their intention, if we may judge by 
this book, of publishing books which will not do the less 
good, we think, because they are written in a lively and 
popular style. 

‘Faithful, but not Famous” is, on the other hand a 
book for older children, and gives an account of the 
struggles of the early French Protestants in the relation of 
the adventures of a young peasant of Dauphiny between 
the year 1500 and 1510. The writer observes that the 
date of publication is not inappropriate, this year being the 
tercentenary of the infamous “ Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew.” 

‘‘Our Forest Home” relates the boyhood of four youths, 
two of whom are brothers brought up at home, and 
educated by an uncle, and the two others fellow-pupils with 
them. Two of them become missionaries, one a soldier, 
and the fourth a merchant. The gradual changes wrought 
in their character are well worked out, and the book is 
worthy of commendation. 

‘‘ Hymn Stories” is written for little children, with the 
object of making them think out for themselves the prac- 
tical meaning of what they learn in their hymns. Like all 
the books we have named under this heading, it is prettily 
got up and illustrated. 

«« Jessie’s Work is an excellent story for girls. It relates 
the history of a girl who has good impulses, but is apt, 
like most people to forget her good resolutions. Her work 
which she has voluntarily taken up, and which is the 
means of giving her steadiness of purpose in addition to 
her naturally good qualities, is that of teaching, and in 
many others helping, and showing kindness to a girl who 
is deformed, and whose widowed mother has opened a shop 
near Jessie's Home. The story admirably describes how 
Jessie’s work for another is of benefit to herself both in 
making clearer to her mind what she learns herself and in 
strengthening her character. The little book is tastefully 
got up, and has several illustrations. 

“Not Forsaken” is the story of a little girl who, after 
her father dies and her mother is sent to prison for stealing 
a loaf to prevent his dying of starvation, is taken care of 
first by one neighbour and then by another. The latter is 
a worthy old cobbler, who teaches her her duty as well as 
feeds her. At the last he fails in getting work, and is 
afraid that both will have to go to the workhouse, when 








some kind-hearted wealthy neighbours change the aspect 
of affairs altogether, and are themselves rendered happy 
by the discovery of a long-lost child. The book-is an 
excellent one. 


i “ 


GERMANY. 





Let me at once return to Frantz’ work, ‘ The Religion 
of National Liberalism,” noticed in my last. Speaking of 
the mission of Christianity to promote “ peace on earth,” 
the author asks, ‘‘ Whither shall we drift if, instead of the 
Gospel, a so-called matter-of-fact policy (Realpolitik) is to 
gain ground, which, from the outset, divesting itself of.all 
ideal demands, expressly aims at nothing but the power 
and the greatness of the nation, and attempts to confine 
our minds within the narrow sphere of supposed national 
interests? Certainly not to a system of peace. An 
empire which came into the world with the iron military 
system cannot mean ‘peace on earth,’ but the old Roman 
‘Para bellum.’ Christianity knows nothing of such 
matter-of-fact policy, and those who teach it disown 
Christianity, in order to place the worship of nationality 
in its stead.” On the same subject, in another passage, 
he says, ‘‘ Christianity imposes on us duties paramount to 
those we owe our country, by declaring that our true home 
is, indeed, not at all on this earth, but, certainly, “ ultra 
mundum,” though not “ultra montes.” First come our 
duties towards God, then those towards our neighbour, no 
matter whether he be German or French, and only then 
our duty to our country. Herein lies the great difference 
between the Christian and the ancient world, that the 
former recognises beyond the nationalities a much more 
comprehensive commonalty, whence, too, every Christian 
has to draw far higher motives for his judgments or his 
actions than the mere national interests afford him.” The 
most important chapter in the work is, perhaps, the XVth, 
headed “ Results of the Great Successes.” In it the 
author accuses the national liberals of being mere utili- 
tarians, shows how the violation of right in 1866 led to 
socialism, now so rampant in Germany, to strikes and 
coalitions among the operatives, and how the successes of 
‘70 and ‘71, far from paralysing this social agitation, have 
only supplied it with new nourishment. ‘ We have, 
indeed, won external peace,”’ says our author, “ but no in- 
ward satisfaction. Even those who helped gaining the 
victories will be more dissatisfied now than they were 
before the war. The dotations of the generals are cer- 
tainly least of all calculated to sooth the ill-humour of the 
humbler sharer in the victories, and as to the milliards, 
far better were it for us they had been, like of yore the 
Nibelungen treasure, buried in the Rhine. They have only 
bewildered all hands, roused greed and evil desires, and 
raised the prices of all the necessaries of life. All social 
bonds are loosened, class is set against class, and com- 
munistic agitation is the natural result. As a third evil 
resulting from the proceeding of Prussia in 1866 he points 
out the universal excitement of the public mind, the un- 
certainty in which we all are as to what is to come next. 
In the present condition of Germany he sees neither law 
nor reason. Why were some states annexed by Prussia 
and others not, though they were in the same condition? 
he asks. Why, for instance, has the Grand Duchy of 
Hesse been preserved, and the Electorate annexed, though 
the latter forms the original stock of the Hessian tribe? 
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The trunk is cut off, the branch remains. Why are the 
petty principalities of North Germany allowed to continue, 
notwithstanding their being absorbed by Prussia in a mili- 
tary point of view? Again, why had Prussia to be aggran- 
dized if there was to be united Germany, in which Prussia 
was to be merged? If historical right has become invali- 
dated, and if the new German empire is to be organised 
according to mere considerations of expediency, most Ger- 
man states would have to disappear, some would have to 
be enlarged, others reduced, and Prussia especially to be 
dissolved into her provinces.” 

The exclusion of Austria he considers a great blunder, 
and shows how important it was for Germany that there 
was beside Protestant Prussia a great Catholic power, to 
reconcile the two great religious bodies of which the con- 
federation was composed. Indeed, he maintains, the 
example of Germany was of great influence on all Europe, 
preventing as it did religious differences from leading to 
political hostilities. This guarantee, he says, has disap- 
peared since 1866, and we must now be prepared to see 
politics re-assume a religious tint. 

Otto Weissner, Hamburg, has recently published the 
Collected Writings and Speeches of Dr. Johann Jacoby, in 
two volumes. The celebrated Kénigsberg physician and 
demagogue may be, in many respects, compared to Mr. 
Bright. Since 1833, when he first came forward, a Jew, 
to defend the cause of his co-religionists against a high 
Prussian functionary, he has been prominent before the 
public as a powerful agitator, exercising a great influence 
both by his pen and his word, until, like Mr. Bright during 
the Russian war, he found himself in opposition to the 
majority of the nation on the question of the annexation of 
Alsace and Lorraine. His most famous pamphlet is 
“Four Questions, answered by an Easterr: Prussian, 
1841." The questions were similar to those which the 
Abbe Siéyes asked at the outbreak of the French Revolu- 
tion, and their effect in Germany was about equally great. 
But besides his political pamphlets and speeches, these two 
volumes comprise his philosophical and 'iterary essays and 
discourses, all more or less valuable. Both those emanat- 
ing from his pen and the utterances of his eloquent lips 
formed the ferment as it were of German political life, 
which, but for him, might, at times, have been very stag- 
nant, but he now shares the fate of Gervinus, being, like 
him, opposed to the recent developments of the national 
life, and has even suffered imprisonment for his views. In 
opposition to what he considers the arbitrary powers of the 
State, the Church, and Society, he claims for humanity 
Freedom of the Mind, of the Will, and of Labour, and the 
prize of the struggle for these, he says in his preface, will 
be Universal Education, Virtue, and Prosperity, Inde- 
pendently of the permanent literary value af many of these 
essays, no one who wishes to study the history of Germany 
within the Jast forty years can leave these volumes unread. 

Messrs. Breitkopf and Haertel, Leipzig, have just issued 
a philosophical work, which obtained the prize at the 

ipzig University, entitled, “‘On the Foundation of 
Ethics, being a Critical Investigation of Kant and Schopen- 
hauer’s Principles of Morality,’ by Dr. E. M. F. Zange. 
In this elaborate treatise the author attempts to vindicate 
Kant’s Ethics from the attacks that have been made on 
them by other philosophers, and chiefly by Schopenhauer, 
Whose principle of morality, which is Compassion, Zange 
rejects. Full credit must be given to the author for the 
uprightness with which he endeavours to do justice to 

Openhauer, for the candour with which he examines 





his works, and for the minuteness with which he enters 
into the discussion of the opinions of both Kant and Scho- 
penhauer, but that very minuteness, it might almost be 
called microscopic, with which he reviews their statements 
over and over again, gives the work an uncouth form and 
makes it hard reading indeed. The author himself, it 
must be mentioned, states his own opinions on Free Will 
and that other knotty question of Accountability, and as all 
these questions are of universal importance and interest, 
and will at all times engage the attention of thinkers, this 
last contribution to their solution will, notwithstanding its 
unattractive form, not fail to meet with readers. 

Professor Adolf Stern, of Dresden, has deserved well of 
the public by giving us a companion volume to his * Fifty 
Years of German Poetry,” published last year by Wartig, 
Leipsic, “‘ Fifty Years of German Prose.” Both works con- 
tain brief sketches of the authors’ lives, and judicious selec- 
tions from their works. To students of German literature no 
better works of reference can be recommended. Indeed, 
as regards the authors of the day, it is the only work of 
the kind, for in no other selection or anthology will the 
reader find the latter so numerously represented as in these 
two volumes supplied by A. Stern, who is professor of 
German Literature in the Polytechnic School at Dresden. 
But the editor is himself a writer and a poet of no mean 
order, and his last production, just issued by Weber, 
Leipsic, being “ Johannes Gutenberg, an Epic Poem,” 
deserves more than a passing mention, but I must reserve 
a fuller notice of the—by the way be it said—elegantly got 
up volume for my next. 

Strauss’ new work is not to be had. The first edition 
was exhausted soon after its appearance, and the second 
is not yet out. Meanwhile reviews come pouring down on 
all sides, mostly unfavourable either on religious or on 
political grounds. No wonder either, considering that 
Strauss, in his last confession, shows himself to be at once 
a thorough infidel and a monarchist or anti-democrat. But 
what is wonderful is that he should be so opposed to 
Schopenhauer, who in that respect quite resembled him. 


> - 


FRANCE, 





A DRAMATIC success of the most unquestionable eminence 
has since my last marked the history of the Ambigu 
Comique. Le Centenaire is the title of the exquisite piece 
that is there being nightly performed ever since to crowded 
and enthusiastic houses. The honour of this remarkable 
triumph is divided between the dramatists on the one 
hand (they mostly run in couples here, as you know, like 
our own Beaumont and Fletcher, the Damon and Pythias 
of literature), and on the other the veteran actor to whose 
care the impersonation of the principal character has been 
entrusted— that is, of course, Jacques Fauvel, le centenaire. 
Messieurs Adolphe Philippe Dennery, and Edouard 
Plouvier 2c the authors of the drama now the delight of 
the Parssas. M. Pierre Chéri Lafont, who is himself 
upwards cf seventy years of age, is the inimitable per- 
former who enacts the centenarian. The production itself 
is a dramatic idyll, full of tears and passion and tender- 
ness. It opens with the celebration by the Fauvel family 
of the hundredth birthday of the patriarchal grandfather. 
Lafont’s mere get up is a masterpiece of histrionic art. 
The impersonation throughout will remind many an old 
playgoer from London, on seeing it of Willtam Farren’s 
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two later triumphs—Old Parr and grandfather Whitehead. 
The power, the charm, the grace, the beauty of Lafont’s 
representation aux points des ongles, of Jacques Fauvel are 
not to be described or exaggerated. He has his audience 
with him all along, and frequently rouses them to a burst 
of acclamations. His principal scenes are those in 
which he evidences his fondness for his pet grandchild, 
Camille, who is at any rate looked to perfection by Made- 
moiselle jane Essler, and with the cold-blooded and seduc- 
tive gentleman-scoundrel Max de Maugard, not only looked 
but acted also with consummate ability by M- Devrieux. 
The success achieved by Lafont in Jacques Fauvel is a 
worthy pendant to that won by him either in Les Vieux 
Garcons, or in Nos Bons Villageois. He does in regard to 
the frequenters of the Ambigu Comique what Sir Robert 
Peel, according to Mr. Disraeli’s odd phrase, used to do, in 
his day to the Commons at, Westminster—“ plays upon 
them like an old fiddle.’ There are touches of nature in 
his acting of Jacques that are simply inimitable. Strange 
to say—remembering what the Parisian stage used to be in 
this respect a score of years ago, but what it certainly is 
not now—the mise en scéne in Le Centenaire is anything but 
satisfactory. The cast, moreover, is very unequal. Lafont’s 
genius as an actor, however, triumphs over every difficulty. 
The run of the play for some time to come is a thing 
assured. 

M. Maurice Block’s recently published ‘‘ Manuel d’éco- 
nomie pratique” presents to view the fundamental 
principles of the science of Political Economy in a way 
calculated to render them comprehensible to the ordinary 
intelligence, even to that of youthful students in the 
academies. 

M. Haureau’s “ Histoire de la Philosophie Scolastique,” 
of which the first volume of the new edition has just ap- 
peared is considerably augmented both in value and in 
comprehensiveness. 

A rather remarkable book has been brought out by M. 
Jean Wallon, entitled “ La Vérité sur le .Concile.” It in- 
cludes within it a number of official documents, and a 
report of a great many of the more important speeches 
delivered in the aula of the First Council of the Vatican. 

“‘ Gog and Magog” are announced to appear across the 
counter of M. Dentu, by the author of “ Flibustier de la 
Finance.” Frenchmen have so exalted a notion of Le 
Lord Maire de Londres that one may expect for the 
warders of Guildhall on their apparition for once on the 
banks of the Seine no ordinary reception. 

The Exposition of the Beaux Arts at Nantes appears to 
have resulted in a very satisfactory display of pictures, 
chiefly by Parisian artists of note. M. Gérdme, for 
example, has sent thither both his ‘‘ Combat de Coqs,” and 
his ‘‘ Caravane en Marche,” which are even said to have 
been expressly produced by him for this exhibition. The 
Nantes Gallery will remain open it is understood until the 
Jour de I’an. 

A memoir entitled I'Essence de la Raison Humaine” 
has been read before the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences by M. Magy. The new volume of the Academy 
is now upon the eve of publication. 

It is interesting and rather curious to remember that the 
Chapel of the Palace of Versailles in which the religious 
service ordered by the Assembly the other day took place 
was last used for any public ceremonial function as far 
back as in 1837 on the occasion of the marriage of King 
Louis Phillippe’s eldest son, the ill-fated Duc d’Orleans. 





The disproportionate length of the building was once 
notably ridiculed by Voltaire. 


In the stormy sitting of the 18th ultimo, the young 
ex-Dictator Gambetta once and -only once opened his lips 
for a moment, but even then merely to declare his intention 
of remaining silent. This was when General Changarnier, 
in the middle of his speech, remarked with a poignant 
sneer, ‘‘ Le personnage principal de la discussion a gardé la 
silence ’’—when the orator, so free of speech at Grenoble 
but so reticent at Versailles, exclaimed, “Il y persé. 
vérera!’”’ Whereupon the Right, tantalised by his 
obstinate determination not to ascend the tribune, cried 
“Oh! Oh!” indignantly. 


The second volume of M. de Lamartine’s ‘‘ Souvenirs et 
Portraits ’’ is immediately forthcoming, as also M. Guizot's 
“Mélanges biographiques.” There is likewise in the press 
and upon the eve of publication a new and, so far as the 
text is concerned, definitive edition of what was certainly 
one of M. Sainte Beuve’s chefs-d’ceuvres, ‘“‘ Chateaubriand 
et son groupe littéraire.”’ 


Madame Lenormand pursues her course most agreeably 
in offering tribute to the memory of Madame Recamier by 
giving to the world her ‘Correspondance Intime” with 
the friends of her youth. 


The Recollections of M. Champfleury, the keen analyst, 
but above all the delightful humorist, will be found on 
examination to be as thickly sewn with pleasant anecdotes, 
vivacious gossip, and sparkling mots as those of Mr. 
Somerset Herald Planché. 


The inexhaustible Georges Sand has added to her long 
list of romances another notable fiction, tersely entitled 
‘*Nanon.” It takes its place in manner or style among 
her later works, such as ‘‘ Le Marquis de Villemer” and 
‘La Famille de Germandre.” 


M. Emile de Girardin’s ‘ Lettres d'un Logicien,” just 
now issued, may be turned to with advantage in the midst 
of the animated discussion of constitutional changes now 
occupying the attention of the French Legislature and 
Government. 


At the Théatre Odéon Victor Hugo’s Ruy Blas has had 
at length to make way for the new spectacle. Marguerite 
Gauthier, by the way, in M. Alexandre Dumas, fils’, Dame 
aux Camellias, is now being played with some effect at the 
Théatre Gymnase by Mdlle. Pierson. 


Parisians look grimly askance, and no wonder, at the 
geographical definition given of Germany by M. Daniel's 
‘“* Petite Géographie 4 l’usage des écoles élémentaires,”’ the 
seventy-fifth edition of which has just been published at 
Halle, the work now being used in all the public schools of 
Prussia. According to this popular authority, Germany 
consists of the following states :—1st, the Hereditary Em- 
pire, such as actually now subsists; 2nd, of the German 
countries in the so-called Austrian Empire; 3rd, of the 
dominions bordering on Germany proper, Deutsche Aussen- 
laender, including Denmark, Belgium, Holland, Luxem- 
bourg, and Switzerland. While they are about it, would 
they not like to include a few more of the outlying states 
of the European continent? The remaining provinces 0 
France, let us say, two of which they have so recently 
swallowed at one mouthful ! 


Could not some enterprising English publisher take @ 
leaf out of the “ book,” figuratively speaking, of Pierre 
Jannet’s Bibliothéque Elzévirienne? I mean in the way 
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of reviving the past glories, so to speak, of the National 
Literature—bringing out in a cheap and yet beautiful form 
the masterpieces of bygone centuries, now only to be 
icked up rarely and at great cost by the few who can 
afford to pay fancy prices. I commend this suggestion to 
the chiefs of the publishing world of the most vast and 


wealthy and populous capital in Christendom. 








oe — 


THE THEATRES. 





ADELPHI. 

Mr. H. J. Byron’s play Mabel’s Life has enjoyed a very success- 
ful run at this house, a success owing more to the strength of 
the cast and the mise en scéne than to its own intrinsic dramatic 
merits. The plot of the piece is extremely obscure, the various 
scenes are but loosely connected with each other, and the action 
is encumbered by the introduction of comic characters very 
slightly, if at all, relevant to the story. Mr. Byron, like most 
of our present dramatists, has made no attempt to construct, an 
intelligible story, his aim has apparently been to string together 
a series of scenes, varying from sensation to farce, and to bring 
as many characters on the stage as possible, in order to fit every 
member of the numerous company with a part. The dramatic 
interest is thus very slight, and the audience apparently appre- 
ciate the comic scenes more than they do the mysterious adven- 
tures of the heroine. Mr. Byron, moreover, has not atoned for 
deficiency of his constructive power by showing any peculiar 
brilliancy of dialogue. Of course, so experienced an author knows 
the art of raising a laugh, but he has forgotten or not cared to 
use his undoubted powers of genuine humour. 

The hero ofthe piece was really Mr. John Clarke, who by hard 
efforts managed to make an amusing part of a nouveau riche, 
whom the “claimant” would describe as having more brains 
than money. Madame Celeste finds her accent useful in the part 
of a French milliner, and acts with her old power, and Miss 
Furtado, as the persecuted victim, did her best for a feeble and 
carelessly written part. The most amusing piece of acting was 
by Mr. H. Cooper, as a valet, which was really a clever and 
characteristic performance. None of the other actors call for 
any especial mention. 


CHARING CROSS. 


The revival of the old comedies while, in the one part it tells 
of the lack of modern dramatists, speaks also favourably for 
public taste. The School for Scandal is now enjoying a long and 
Prosperous run at the Vaudeville, and Lord Lytton’s Money is 
not only underlined for early production at that house but has 
for some time been the chief attraction at the Prince of Wales’. 
Mr. J. S. Clarke, favourably known as a comedian of a somewhat 
grotesque and eccentric order, has taken the little theatre at 
Charing Cross, so long associated with the name of Mr. W. S. 
Woodin, and intends, we understand, to produce there standard 
comedies. No better piece could have been chosen for his first 
venture than The Rivals, which contains many most amusing 
situations, and every part in which requires a competent actor to 
fill it. We have seen The Rivals condemned on account of its 
deficient plot, and on the ground that its two principal charac- 
ters, Mrs. Malaprop and Bob Acres are not only grossly over- 
drawn, but belong more to the region of farce than of comedy. 
However this may be, not only is the piece far superior to any 
of our modern comedies, but it is most undeniably amusing, and 
the various “‘ points” excite as much laughter in the Charing 

Toss audience as they ever could have done in the days of 
Sheridan. 

The performance was, on the whole very good, and with some 
smaptions, all the actors were admirable representatives of the 
— characters. They all, however, seemed somewhat 

mbarrassed by the small size of the stage, and some of them 

ave to learn to accommodate their voices to the small house. 





The tendency that all English actors have to shout and exaggerate 
was thus painfully apparent. Most of our performers do not 
seem to eomprehend that loudness and distinctness by no means 
go together, and show that want of care and repose which marks 
nearly all our performances. As Mrs. Malaprop, Mrs. Stirling, 
barring the defect of speaking much too loud, was quite at home, 
and the famous “ derangements of epitaphs” were received with 
every manifestation of approval by the audience. Miss M. 
Brennan is scarcely sentimental enough as Lydia Languish. 
Miss E. Robertson was a fairly interesting Julia, and Miss Blanche 
Hayes, promises to become a good actress of soubrettes, her 
costume was, however, rather too magnificent for a servant. 
The first place among the gentlemen must unquestionably be 
awarded to Mr. Walter Lacy, who gives a very finished portrait 
of the irascible Sir Anthony Absolute, and sustains the part 
admirably throughout. Mr. Clarke himself is a very good Acres, 
he certainly “ gags" too much and somewhat overacts in parts, 
but these faults are common to every representative of Acres we 
have seen, and his acting in the duel scene was extremely good. 
Mr. Charles Harcourt, who ought to have taken, by this time, 
a leading position on the stage, plays well as Captain Absolute, 
though he would do better if he moderated his voice and played 
with more repose, still he is one of the best actors of young men 
we have. The representatives of Falkland and Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger were both very unsatisfactory ; the former might plead 
the ungrateful nature of his part, but “‘ Sir Lucius ” is one of the 
best parts in the play, and should be carefully studied—a good 
Sir Lucius would materially improve the cast. We must add in 
conclusion that Mr. Clarke is one of the reformers who have 
done away with all fees. We have no doubt he will find this a 
great advantage. 


NEW MUSIC. 





Song. “The man who couldn't say no.” Written by F. B. 
Carpenter. (B. Williams.) The composer, whose name is not 
given, has furnished to Mr. Carpenter’s amusing verbal jingle a 
lively melody and a modest accompaniment, both suitable to this 
styie of composition. Without denying that musical sounds and 
rhythm are effective mediums for comic utterances, it will be 
allowed by most people that the comic song is a degradation of 
the divine art, which is innocent of satire and all that is 
offensive. 

A New Tutor for the American Organ. E. F. Rimbault. (Metzler 
and Co.) Like all the aythor’s instruction books, this, for by far 
the most perfect instrument of the harmonium genius, is charac- 
terised by clearness and completeness. Several organ-like 
exercises for changing the fingers on the same notes, in order to 
secure a perfect legato touch, are given. Several good arrange- 
ments are inserted, includes a Fugue of Handel's and an organ 
piece of Hesse’s. 

“Hope told a flattering tale.” Brilliant Transcription for the 
Pianoforte. }. W. Netherwood. (B. Williams.) With the 
exception of a few objectionable progressions, as found in the 
fifth bar of page 2 and elsewhere, this is a good specimen of 
pianoforte gymnastics, and the variations are for the most part 
well planned for the players hands. 

Song. ‘Our Sailors and our Ships.” Poetry by Eliza Cook, 
music by Fohn Kelly. (Keith, Prowse, and Co.) There is a 
certain healthy vigour in this so-called national song, after the 
old “Hearts of Oak” manner, but the detail is not strikingly 
fresh, and at points the musicianship might be improved upon; 
witness the junction of bars 9 and 10 on page 2, and the cadence 
to the symphonies. It is to be presumed that the sea-song 
idioms are presently to be changed, and that our naval defenders 
and their ships will be figuratively alluded to as having “ Ribs of 
Iron” rather than “ Hearts of Oak.” Perhaps, however, the 
poets and musicians are expecting a speedy return to the 
“Wooden Walls.” 


“Write me a letter from heme.” Arranged for the pianoforte by 
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A. H. Brown. (B. Williams.) A carefully written and easy 
transcription of a popular song of the day. 

Popular Musical Library, No. 8, Christmas Number, dance music. 
(Metzler and Co.) Contains ten capital and well marked dance 
tunes. The best original number is Strauss’ “ Tausend und eine 
nacht Waltzer,” which is effective and characteristic. ‘‘ Gene- 
viéve de Brabant” and “Chilperic” are represented by being 
dished up respectively into quadrilles, valses, galops, and polka. 
Among the names of the writers well known in the ball-room 
orchestras, are Mr. C. Godfrey and Mr. C. Marriott. The book 
is neatly got up and very cheap. 

$. Blumenthal’s “ La Petite Russe.” Simplified for the piano- 
forte by Alfred Mullen. (B. Williams.) The details of the original 
have been reduced to within the grasp of small players with 
skill and discretion, and an effective little piece is the result. 


Song. ‘A golden day dream.” Herbert Baines. (Henry Stead 
and Co.) With the exception of a violent interval in the first 
bar of the voice part, this is a very natural, simple song, neatly 
accompanied, and very well carried through. 


Song. “The Sailor-wife’s Sorrow.” Luigi Bordese. (B. 
Williams.) The touch of the artist is at once apparent in the 
rolling, billowy figure of the accompaniment, and though the 
initial phrase of the melody has been heard before, to wit, in a 
certain worn song in Martha, the melody has character and some 
sustained power. This will be pronounced an effective song. 


Song. “There is a bird in yonder tree.” M. S. Skeffington. 
(Keith, Prowse, and Co.) This song has very decided merits. 
The symphonies have an effective succession of chords of the 
sixth, the melody is tuneful and expressive, and the figure of the 
accompaniment is suggestive and elegant. There was hardly 
any necessity to change the tempo from 6-8 to 2-4 measure, for 
the symphonies on pages 4 and 6, and these passages halt some- 
what, from a slight rhythmical defect, nor are the chords of the 
last symphony happily placed. On the whole, this song is 
certainly interesting. i 

“I saw from the beach” and “‘ Nora Creina.” Arranged for the 
pianoforte by R. F. Harvey. (B. Williams.) Put together in a 
musicianly manner, though now and then offensive progressions 
peep out, as the last two chords in the fourth bar of page 3. The 
variation commencing on page 4 is ingenious and now somewhat 
new again, though similar figures and groups of notes are to be 
found in the forgotten variations of Kalkbrenner and the piano 
writers of half a century ago. 

Song. “I wish I were a child again.” G.A.Macfarren. (B. 
Williams.) A natural and flowing melody, with occasional 
touches of pathos in it, artistically constructed, and resting upon 
an unpretending but very musicianly accompaniment, written in 
four part harmony. This song, so quiet and natural in its smooth 
current, is worth a Pickford’s van full of the ordinary ballad 
tunes. 

The Princess Victoria Pianoforte Tutor. E.F.Rimbault. (Metzler 
and Co.) It would be difficult to imagine a more attractive first 
instruction book for children, seeing that the usual five-finger 
exercises and scale drill are not ony relieved by a number of 
really arranged popular pieces, but also by about a dozen full- 
page illustrations, many being taken from the artistic pages of 
the Graphic. Several ingenious exercises are given duett fashion 
for teacher and pupil, great care having been taken to make the 
earlier stages of the book lucid and complete. The work includes 
a new Caprice by Ricardo Linter, which has bright, showy 
themes and is well written. It should be added that the book is 
a marvel of cheapness. : 


—_—* 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 





Tue first of these* highly popular musical gatherings was 
signalised, for the first time to the best of our recollection at 
these concerts, by the engagement of an Englishman as leader of 
the quartets and principal violin. Mr. Henry Holmes has long 
enjoyed a very high reputation among musicians, but except at 





his own concerts at St. George’s Hall has but little appeared 
before the public as a solo player. Of his playing at St. James’ 
Hall we must speak very highly; in the slow movements, both 
of Haydn's quartet and Beethoven’s trio, his delivery of the 
various phrases was pure and expressive, and his playing of the 
merry little rondo which forms the last movement of the quartet 
was remarkably crisp and genial. We hope that we may often 
hear Mr. Holmes again at St. James’ Hall, as there are now too 
few English violinists in the front ranks. The other features 
which call for notice at these concerts are Mdme. Arabella God- 
dard’s rendering of Beethoven's farewell sonata, No. 111, and 
Mr. Charles Halle’s playing of Mozart’s sonata in D, No. 21,a 
grand work, in which Mr. Halle’s marvellously even and delicate 
execution was well suited. Mdme. Goddard played Beethoven's 
sonata with her usual accurate mechanical power, and in addi- 
tion with great feeling; the last words, the /ebewoh/ of the mighty 
master, were given with true pathos and expression. At the 
second concert Herr Straus led instead of Mdme. Norman 
Néruda, who was announced, but was unable to appear. 

The third concert of the series contained a little more novelty 
in the shape of Schumann’s quartet in A minor. As to Schu- 
mann’s real place in the ranks of musicians, there is much 
difference of opinion, which the A minor quartet only augments, 
It contains some fine melodic phrases, notably in the adagio, 
where the sustained and flowing melody of the violoncello is con- 
trasted with and relieved by the sobbing notes of the first violin, 
but there is a good deal of dryness about the writing, and the 
inner parts lack fulness. Schumann is probably more suited for 
a small room than a concert hall. The quartet, however, led by 
Mdme. Norman Néruda, was admirably played. The pianiste, 
Mdme. Goddard, played Beethoven’s sonata in A flat, Op. 26, the 
most popular and one of the finest of his works. Mozart's sonata 
in D major, in which Mdme. Norman Néruda played the violin 
part, and a genial quartet of old Haydn in F. major made up 
the rest of the instrumental ‘programme. Mr. Castle, a new 


_tenor, sang “In Native Worth” carefully and well, though the 


song lies a little high for his voice. He was much applauded. 

The British Orchestral Society will give their first concert at 
St. James’ Hall on the 5th instant. Mr. George Mount, the con- 
ductor, has had plenty of experience as conductor of the St. 
John’s Wood Musical Society, which he trained admirably, and 
as an orchestral player himself, playing at the Italian Opera, at 
the Philharmonic, where he was for some time principal double 
bass, and at most of the leading societies, he is of course familiar 
not only with the reading of the various scores but with the 
qualities which the members of the band require in a conductor. 
If the various choirmasters and organists who start societies in 
different parts of England had ever been disciplined under one 
of our great orchestral conductors they would be better able to 
direct the experienced professors who play under them; as it is 
the bands frequently give a good performance in spite of, rather 
than under, the superintendence of their conductor. 


—— nate 


SOCIETIES. 





Tue Socizty or Arts.—A meeting will be held on Dec. 4, at 
8 o'clock, “On the Manufacture of Horse-nails by Machinery.” 
By J. A. Huggett, Esq. 

Society or BisticaL ArcH&ZOLOoGY.—A special meeting will 
be held on Tuesday, December 3, at 8.30. p.m., when the follow- 
ing paper will be read :—* On a Cuneiform Inscription contain- 
ing the Chaldean Account of the Deluge.” By George Smith, 
Esq. Sir Henry Rawlinson will take the chair and deliver an 
address upon this occasion. 


Tue GeotoaicaL Socisty or Lonpon.—At a_ meeting 
held on November 20, Professor P. Martin Duncan, F.R.S., 
V.P., in the chair, communications were read—1. “On the 
Geology of the Thunder-Bay and Shabendowan Mining Dis- 
tricts on the North Shore of Lake Superior.” By H. Alleyne 
Nicholson, M.D., F.G.S., &c. 2. “Note on the Relations 
of the supposed Carboniferous Plants of Bear Island with 
the Paleozoic Flora of North America.” By J. W. Daw- 
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son, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S. 3. “ Further Notes on Eocene 
Crustacea from Portsmouth.” By Henry Woodward, Esq., F.G.S. 
4. “On a new Trilobite from the Cape of Good Hope.” By 
Henry Woodward, Esq., F.G.S. 5. “On an extensive Landslip 
at Glenorchy, Tasmania.” By S. H. Wintle, Esq. Commu- 
nicated by Professor Ramsay, F.R.S., V.P.G.S. The next meet- 
ing of the Society will be held on Wednesday, December 4, 
when the following communications will be read :—‘‘1. “* On the 
Tremadoc Rocks in the neighbourhood of St. David’s, South 
Wales, and their fossil contents.” By Henry Hicks, Esq., F.G.S. 
2.“On the Phosphatic Nodules of the Cretaceous Rock of 
Cambridgeshire.” By the Rev. O. Fisher, F.G.S. 3. “On the 
Ventriculitide of the Cambridge Upper Greensand.” By W. 
Johnson Sollas, Esq., of St John’s College, Cambridge. Commu- 
nicated by the Rev. T. G. Bonney, M.A., F.G.S. 4. “ Obser- 
vations on the more remarkable Boulders of the North-west of 
England and the Welsh borders.” By D. Mackintosh, Esq., F.G.S. 





—- + 
LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 


In our notice of the establishment of the Town and Country 
Publishing Company we gave the capital as £800, in shares of 
{210s., whereas the nominal capital is £2,000, in 800 shares of 
£2 tos. each. 

One is glad to hear that some authors are doing well this 
season. Both ‘Dickens’ Life,” by Forster, and Stanley’s 
“How I found Livingstone” are out of print, and a second 
edition of each will be ready in a few days. 

Mr. Thomas Cooper, the author of the “ Purgatury of Suicides,” 
has, we understand, a new work in the press. 


What a pity, say all the visitors to the new library at the 
Guildhall, that the fine portrait of Dickens exhibited there by 
Mr. R. H. Mason, of Bond-street, is not secured for some public 
institution. We think so too. 


Is not the Royal Society of Arts claiming rather too much 
credit? On the opening night, the chairman in his inaugural 
discourse said that it had taught British people the art of 
catching turbot ? Surely that art is older than the Society in 
the Adelphi. 


For some time past the leading Dissenters have been en- 
deavouring to receive a series of lectures by their best men 
under the title of Congregational Lectures. The scheme is so 
far advanced that we may announce that the first of the series 
will be from the pen of the well be from the pen of the well- 
known Edinburgh Reviewer, Professor Rogers, of Spring Hill 
College, Birmingham. 

Royal relics are selling cheap. At the sale on Friday week of 
the library of a clergyman, at Messrs. Sothely, Wilkinson, 
and Hodge well-known rooms. A book of Common Prayer, for- 
merly the property of King James II. and containing in four 
places the name of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
commonly called the Pretender, born June 10, 1868, sold but for 
{1 4s. The Prayers had been printed after the completion of 
the addition, and subsequently they were replaced by other forms 
prudently posted over them. 


Autographs seem as much in demand as ever. At a sale last 
week at Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodges there was a 
Spirited competition for a lot which realised as much as £47. It 
consisted of the autographs of Martin Luther, Philip Melancthon 
Johannes Burgentregen, Caspar Cruciger, Justus Jonas, and 
George Major written on two sheets of vellum in folio. Each of 
the above had devoted a whole page of commentary on some 
verse of the Bible, and added his signature in full as well as the 
date, 1343, except Justus Jonas, and Major dated 1549. It is 
Supposed some student before leaving Wittein obtained the 


— as a precious document to treasure up for the rest of 
8 lite, 


goccording to the New York papers special prayers are being 
Slered for Professor Tyndall, who is now in America. 





The City of London Corporation have given permission to 








Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin to copy as an engraving for 
a forthcoming publication their far-famed portrait of Alderman 
Waithman. 

Dr. W. C. Bennett, whose prose is as good as his verse, has 
written an eloquent appeal to the benevolent people of Clerken- 
well on behalf of the poor for the ensuing winter. 


Mr. Tom Hood has been presented by the people of Penge 
with a testimonial as an acknowledgment of his many services 
on their behalf. 

The Hon. Charles Tuckerman, late Minister of the United 
States in Athens, is preparing for publication a work to be 
entitled “‘ The Greeks of To-Day.” 

When are we to have Mr. Alcott’s new book “Concord Days” 
on this side of the water? Mr. Alcott, we may as well state, has 
celebrated in it Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoreau, and others who 
have made the little village a kind of Mecca of American litera- 
ture and philosophy. 

Mrs. Henry Wood’s “ Within the Maze” has been published 
in America in one large octavo volume. It is only this month 
that the story terminates in the Argosy. 

Books for children are announced in American newspapers as 
* New Juveniles.” 

Printers’ errors are deeply to be regretted in religious works, 
and yet perhaps they occur oftener there than anywhere else. 
In a translation just issued of the “ Directorium Asceticum” a 
Guide to the Spiritual Life, instead of reading that a person who 
has fallen into mortal sin has lost grace and charity, we are told 
he has it, and in the *“ Novena” of Alphonso da Liguori just 
published we read— 

** Hail Christ’s own Chosen Servant, 
Hail rose of faintest hue ; 
Sweet lily pure and blameless 
All bright with heavenly due.” 


To-Day is the title of a new weekly paper in Philadelphia, 
under the editorship of Dr. Dio Lewis, the well-known health 
reformer. 


Miss Eliza Cook, whose death was prematurely announced 
last week, is living at Wimbledon in good health, excepting 
occasional neuralgic attacks. 


—_— > — 


THE PUBLISHERS’ COLUMN. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF FORTHCOMING Works, 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Life, Wanderings, and Labours in Eastern Africa. With Remarks 
on the East African Slave Trade. By the Rev. Charles New. Cr. 8vo., 
with Illustrations. 

The Structure of the Old Testament. 
Leathes, M.A. Crown 8vo. 

Faith and Free Thought. Being a Second Course of Lectures 
delivered at the Request of the Christian Evidence Society. With a 
Preface by the Lord Bishop of Winchester. Crown 8vo. 

Mr. Murray. 


The History of Sicily to the Athenian War; with Elucidations of 
the Sicilian Odes of Pindar. By W. Watkiss Lloyd. With a Map. 8vo. 

The Administration of Justice under Military and Martial Law. By 
Charles M. Clode. 8vo. 

The National Memorial to the Prince Consort at Kensington. Illus- 
trated by first-class Engravings. The Plates engraved under direction 
of Lewis Gruner. The descriptive Text is accompanied by numerous 
Woodcuts. With 24 Plates. Folio. 

Mottoes for Monuments. By F. and M. A. Palliser. With Illus- 
trations from Flaxman and others. Crown 8vo. 

History of the Royal Artillery. By Captain Francis Duncan, R.A., 
Vol. I. With Portrait. 8vo. 

The Rise and Development of Medieval Architecture. By Sir G. 
Gilbert Scott, R.A. 8vo. 


By the Rev. Stanley 








Notice. — In our next number we hope to give a Portrait of 
Mrs. EvizasetH Barrett BROWNING, with a Memoir. 
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Small 4to., 300 Engravings, 384 pages, elegant gilt, price 6s. 
HILDREN’S SERVICES: a Book of Pictorial Family 
Worship. With Selections from the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and suitable Hymns and Prayers, adapted for all domestic 
Seasons. By the Author of “The Expositions of the Cartoons 
of Raphael,” &c. 
Complete in 4 vols: 3s. each vol. (30,000 volumes sold). 
HE CLASS and the DESK. By the Rev. J. C. Gray, of 
Halifax ; and the Rev. C. S. Carey, of London. 

A New Votume, JOB to MALACHI, by Mr. Carey, nearly 
ready, completes this invaluable work, which thus embraces the 
whole Bible. Every opening gives a complete lesson. 

In antique cloth gilt, red edges, containing 192 pp. 8vo., 800 
Woodcuts, and 16 full-page Tinted Illustrations, price 3s. 
UNDAY HALF-HOURS, in Fifty-two Chapters. 


‘** We have rarely met with a cheap book which is also so thoroughly 
good. It is one upon which thought and taste and culture have been 
bestowed altogether out of proportion to its size and appearance.” 
Guardian. 


JAMES SANGSTER AND COMPANY, 31, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
LONDON, E.C. 





Now ready, price 2d. each Number, containing 16 pp. 


GILBERT’S SERIES OF PRACTICAL 
DRAWING-BOOKS. 


I.—VI. ORNAMENT. VII.—XI. LANDSCAPE. 
XII.—XV. FIGURE. XVI., XVII. FLOWERS. 
The special advantage of the process adopted in the produc- 

tion of this new Series of Drawing-books is, that it enables copies 
te be given which represent every stroke of the pencil that hds to 
be made by the pupil. 

The Models have been most carefully selected from the best 
known examples; they are only slightly shaded, in order to pre- 
serve the beauty of their outlines, and also to remove a further 
difficulty from the pupil’s path. 

Each book contains, on an average, 16 copies; they are beau- 
tifully printed by a new process, and are offered at such a mode- 
rate priee that they cannot fail to be of universal use. 


GRIFFIFTH & FARRAN, 
CORNER OF ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, E.C. 





THE NEWEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST GUIDE TO 
EASTBOURNE. 
Fust Published, Price One Shilling, a new and much enlarged edition of 


THE HANDBOOK FOR EASTBOURNE AND SEAFORD. 
By G. F. Cuamsers, F.R.A.S. 
HE accuracy, completeness, and general excellence of this work, 
and the fact that it is illustrated by more than sixty engravings 
makes it beyond doubt the Standard Guide-book of the locality, alike for 
Residents and Visitors. Map to accompany the above, 4d. extra. 


S. HAYWARD, “Gazette” Office, Pevensey Road, Eastbourne, and 
sold by all Booksellers. 





Second Edition, Crown 8vo., price 5s. 
HE SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE OF HADES; Comprising 
A Critical Examination of the State of the Dead and a 
Refutation of the Unscriptural Creed of Professing Chritendom 
in reference to the Atonement. By the Rev. Greorce Bart Le, 
D.D., LL.D., Principal of Freshfield College, Liverpool. 
“We think Dr. Bartle’s theory more than plausible—in fact, 
the true one.—St. Fames’ Chronicle. 
“A clear and vigorous defence of the Catholic doctrine of the 
Intermediate State.”—Church Review. 











London: Longmans and Co., Paternoster Row. 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, ENERGY.—Peprer’s Quinine and Iron Tonge 
strengthens the Nerves, increases the quantity of the Blood, promotes Appe. 
tite, improves Weak Digestion, animates the Spirits, and thoroughly recruits the 
Health. Bottles (32 Doses) 4s. 6d., carriage free, 66 stamps; next size, r1s.; Stone 
Jars, 22s. J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court Road, London ; and all Chemists, 





DFAFNESS.—Noises in the Ears and Head..—Devtar's Essence ror Deap- 

NESS is an extraordinary Remedy. It always relieves and generally Cures, 
It is quite harmless. Sold in Bottles, 1s. * and 2s. od. each, by J. PEPPER 
237, Tottenham Court Road, London; and all Chemists. Post free, 18 stamps. P 





"THE ENAMEL OF THE TEETH.—By using Cracrort’s Areca Nut 
Toorn Paste, this delicate coating becomes Sound, White, and Polished as 
the finest Ivory. It is most delightfully fragrant. Sold in Pots, 1s. and as. 6d, 
each, by J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court Road, London ; and all Chemists. 





J NEXPENSIVE HAIR RESTORER.—Lockver’s Sutpuur Hair Restore 
is guaranteed to restore Grey Hair to its former colour in a few days. Equal to 

more costly preparations. Large Bottles, 1s. 6d.; cases of three for country, 54 

stamps. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court Road, London; and all Chemists. 








CoRNS, BUNIONS, ENLARGED TOE-JOINTS.—De var's Corn anp 

Bunion PLasTERs are warranted to cure these annoyances in a few applications, 
Boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. gd., of all Chemists, and PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court 
Road, London. By post, free, 14 stamps. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return voluntary contributions; nor 
can he give any attention to anonymous communications. 


The Editor requests that books for review, letters, and all other com- 
munications may be addressed to him at the Illustrated Review Office, 
49, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


TO OUR READERS. 


Subscriptions, payable in advance, six months, 4s., on year, 8s., post 
free. Single copies, threepence. 

Just ready, Vol. III., bound in green cloth, with gilt back and top, 
price 5s. 

Covers for binding Volumes I., II., and III. of the Illustrated Review 
may be had through any bookseller or newsagent, price 1s. 6d. each. 

Volume I. may be had bound in green cloth, with gilt back and top, 
price 7s. Vol. II., price 5s. 

The Index and Title-page to Vols. I., II., and III. may be purchased 
separately for One Penny 


Whenever difficulty is experienced in obtaining the Illustrated Review, 
it is requested that the Publishers may be at once apprised of the fact, 
and furnished with full infoi mation. 

Back numbers are still in print, and may be had at the Office, 
49, Essex Street, Strand, and from Messrs. W. Kent and Co., or 
through any bookseller or newsagent. 

NOTICE.—Books intended for review should arrive at the Office not 
later than twelve days previous to publication. In the case of Illus- 
trated Works, the Editor will select those specimen blocks which he 
may deem most suitable for insertion, and will then communicate with 
the Publishers of the same respecting their transmission. 
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